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A RHYME EOR THE MILLION 
By the Author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy” &e. 
Pent in wynds and closes narrow, 
Breathing pestilential air, 
Crush’d beneath oppression’s harrow, 
Faint with famine,bowed with care,— 
Gaunt affliction’s sons and daughters! 
Why so slow to hear the call 
Which the Voice upon the waters 
Preaches solemn|y to all? 


Hark ! old Ocean’s tongue of thunder 
Hoarsly calling bids you speed 
To the shoref he held asunder 
Only for these times of need, 
Now, upon his friendly surges 
Ever ever roaring Come, 
All the sons of hope he urges 
To a new, a richer Home! 


England and her seagirt sisters 
Pine for want in seemitg wealth 
Though the gaudy suriace glisters, 
This is not the hue of health: 
O! the honest labor trying 
Vainly here to earn its bread, 
0! the willing workers dying, 
Unemployed, untaught, unfed ! 


Thousand sights that melt to pity,— 
Move to fear, or—t»mpt tosecorn ! 
Wretched swarms of field and city, 
Wherefore are these paupers born !— 
Shall I tell you, heirs of pleasure ? 
Shall I teach you, sons of pain ? 
Unto both, each in his measure, 
Stir I now this earnest strain. 


Lo! to every human creature 
Born upon this bounteous earth, 

Speaks the GOD of grace and nature, 
Speaks for plenty or for death ; 

Till the ground ; if not, thou starvest ; 
Fear shall drive to duteous toil ; 

Till the ground ; a golden harvest 
Then shall wave on every soil! 


And behold the KING ALL-glorious 
Unto Britain tyt hes the world,— 
Everywhere her crown victorious, 
Everywhere her cross unfurled! 
GOD hath giv’n her distant regions, 
Broad and rich ; and store of ships; 
GOD hath added homeborn legions 
Sieep’d in trouble to the lips ! 


Join then in one holy tether 
Those whom Man hath put aside, 
Those whom GOD would link together, 
Earth and Labor well applied; 
Ho ! thou vast and wealthy nation, 
Wing thy fleets to every place, 
Fertilizing al! Creation 
With the Anglo-Saxon race. 


England’s frank and sturdy bearing 
Scotland’s judgmeut, true and tried, 
Erin’s energetic daring, 

And the Welchman’s honest pride,— 
Send these forth, and tame the savage, 
Sow his realm with British homes, 
Where till now wild monsters ravage, 

Or the wilder Bushman roams ! 


Let as erst in Mignua Greica 
Nobles; sages join the ranks, 
And for vacant A ustral-Asia 
Leave for good these swarming banks ; 
Not as Exiled,—but with honor! 
Told in tale, and sung in song— 
With the Queen—GOD’S bles-ing on her! 
Speeding this gvod work along. 


; Then the wilderness shall blossom, 
¢ And the desert, as the rose, 
While dear Earth’s maternal bosom 
With abundance overflows , 
; Then shall Britain gladly number 
: Crowds of children, now her dread, 
p That her onward march encumber, 
: With the living and--the dead! 
; Aye! for bitter is the contest 
¥ Asa struggle, life for life, 
Where the very meal thou wantest, 
if Was for littie ones and wife,— 
" Where they slowly pine and perish 


That the father may be strong, 
Some taskmaster’s wealth to eherish 
By his labor, right or wrong. 
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Haste, then, ail ye better natures, 
Help in what must bless the world ! 
See those cellar crowded creatures 
To despair’s own dungeon hurl’d— 
Send—or lead them o’er the waters 
To the genial shores that give 
Britain’s sacred sons and daughters 
Man’s gre .t privilege—to live. 


There—for grudged and scanty wages, 
Grinding rent and parish tax,-- 
In the wood, unheard for ages, 
Rings the cheerful freeman’s axe 
Whilst in yonder cozy clearing, 
Home, sweet home, rejoices life, 
Ful! of thoughts and things endcaring, 
Merry babes and rosy wife ! 


There, instead of festering alleys, 
Noisome dirt and gnawing dearth,— 
Sunuy hills, and smiling valleys 
Wait to yield the wealth of arth! 
Allshe asks is—human labor, 
Healthy, in the open air: 
Allshe gives is— every neighbor 
Wealthy, hale, and happy There! 
MARTIN F. TUPPER. 
AB DEALS EP ETI PEE SEENON: Pe Ee < fea ~< <7 + alah Oe IE 
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The News from Europe. 
Our friends who have thought that the affairs of Eu- 
rope were settling back upon the old dead-level of 
Conservatism will be somewhat disappointed by the 
tenor of the more recent advices fiom the Continent— 
the substance of which we have copied into another 
column. 

It would appear that the inspiration of February 
last, which produced so sudden and surprising an ef- 
feet all the world over, is not yet exhausted. There 
was a vitality in it, which mocks at the efforts of the 
unfriendly powers, who strive to pat itto death. It 
will live, against any reactiom, and in spite of every 
failure. From the grave of seeming annihilation, it 
will arise again in fuller and more vigorous activity. 

When the noble enthusiasts of France proclaimed 
the arrival ofa New Era on earth, when they announ- 
ced the inauguration of the Social Principle ; when 
they asserted to the whole world standing in awe and 
stup efaction before them, that the time of national re- 
generation had come, who believed their report. Who? 
but a few enthusiasts like themselves, upon whose ears 
the joyful tidings fell, as the voice of the angels fell 
upon the watching shepherds of Bethlehem. 

But alas, the brilliant promise of that beginning was 
not kept—at least as this world views such matters. 
The men of the epoch, Rollin, Lamartine, Blanc, were 
pronounced unequal to the task ; yet they were not 
so much unequal to it as they were unprepared. It 
came upon them, as upon the rest of the world, asa 
clap of thunder from a clear sky. They were but the 
unconscious instruments of a Providence. As Emerson 
says in his fine poem, “The Problem,” “ they builded 
better than they knew,--they uttered not themselves 

but the age,—-they preached like John the Baptist in 
the Wilderness, of a greater than they who wasto 
come after. 

Then, the reaction came, as might have been ex- 
pected. The bent bow would spring back by a wise 
‘law of nature. The ardent hopes and exeited long- 
ings of men could not be at once gratified. It was neces- 
sary that the period of the extreme Red Republicans,— 
of the June insurrections,—-of the military Cavaignacs, 
—of the plotting Thiers, and the managing Barrots,— 
of the unknown, uncertain Louis Napoleon, should in- 
tervene, before the delirious people, tossed hither and 
thither in the fermenting process, should come to their 
senses once more. 

Have they not now given evidence that their san- 


ity returns?) What do we behold? In France the 


umph of the visible ghost of an_iconoclast—the Neph- 
ew of Bonaparte, over legitimatesy moderates, and 


temporising re publicuns 2 ft is true that he ts not the 


me 
he has not the noble aud impressive executive talent 


of Cavaignac; he has not the popular recklessness 
and destructsveism of Ledre Roilin ; 
than all, a representive of French remembrances and 
French aspirations. ‘The great body of the people of 
France see in Louis Napoleon,— not the darling 
Emperor,—but the successful man of the People. 


They also see in him, one, who, uncommitted to the 


destinies of the Future. With the instincts of honesty 


they know that he is no fool, and they expect the bes 
The last thing in their thoughts in electing him was, 


that he would re-establish Monarchy. That is impor 


nese ssn 


sible in France-—almost in Europe. 
We are aware that the public generally, both in ths 
| country and in England, take a widely different view 


ian ve ee 
the subject in all its bearings. The result, we confess 


too, is one that we did not wish; yet now that itis} 


determined, we discover in it more than we hed anti- 


cipated, and are disposed to velieve it, on the whole, pointfthat way. Still there is a possibiligy that History 


= election. 
| 
| 
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triumph of a Napoleon over all opposing forces—a tri- | 


greatest man of France ; he has not the poetic senti- | 


ntalism and tine religious enthusiasm of Lamartine ; | 


but he is better | 


controversies of the Past, they hope will carry ont the | 


Yet we think they do not conside? | 
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macy ; 


the extreme Republicans and Communists for the bale- 
ful violence of June, by which they gave such a pow- 
erful assistance and impetus to the reiiction. 

We had written thus far, when we found in the Tri- 
bune of Thursday morning, the following confirmation 
of our views in the Paris letter of the intelligent cor- 


respondent of that paper. 


“ First, itis to be remarked that this is only justice, 
The purty carried within itse!{ the elements of its defeat. 
To it is owing the partial failure of the Revolution, the 
arrest of France, of Europe, of the Age upon the road to 
its destiny. This party had the supremacy in that la 
mentable misfortune, the Provisional Government, and 
though with the clear understanding which we now have 
ofthe composition and chajacter of that body, it is not 
possible to affirm with confidence that it could have ac- 
complished the proper wark which fell into its hands, even 
had the party been willing, stillitis certain that the res 
ponsibility of the disasters which have followed its violent 
refusal to protect the natural rights of the laboring 
classes rests on it alone. It was willing, and even deair- 
ous, that France should‘assume the Republican form o 
Goverument, but was resolved that the movement should 
stop there. It did not comprehend that the agony 
through which Europe was passing had any other eud 
than the establishment of universal suffrage; it did not 
see that the great tact of the times was the necessity of a 


He says of the result : 


social reformation -that the great duty of rulers and | 


men of itifluenee was to render that reformation sure, easy 


aud thorough. ly their resivtance they have stopped | 


the Revolution at the point which they judged proper. 
The consequence is that they are themseives flung trom 
the position they have so misused. 

To this act of justice all motives and all parties have 
concurred. It is not the triumph of Napoleon; it is the 
extinetion of the Moderate Republicans, as they are call 


ed, that is to say, of the Republicans opposed to thorongh | 


reform, There isno party of Bonapartists, aside from 
the personal friends of the family, excepi among the agri 

cultural laborers, who «re the most ignorant part of the 
whole population. No intelligent man will honestly call 
himeelt a Bonapartist. Many may assume that name as 
a cloak for private and selfish aims, but no man worth 
considering, desires the return of the Empire. Even the 
peasants, who shout ‘Vive Napoleon.’ connect with their 
hero mo political ideas; with them it is simply personal 
devotion to a name, more glorious in their eyes than all 
others,” 


Again ; speaking of the permanency of the Repub- 


hic, he adds : 

“ The Legitimists tried to overturn the government of 
Louis Philippe. ‘They failed, though their plot was wide- 
ly laid, their resources greater than those they have now, 
andthe Liberal party weaker and less resolute. If they 
try to overturn the Republic they will fail even more de- 
cidedily ButI do not believe they will try. They may 
be disposed to it, but an occasion such as they wait lor 
will not arrive. 

The Bonapartists also tried at Boulogne and Strasburg; 
the inheritor of the great name only covered himself with 
ridicule in these enterprises. They are no stronger now 
ihan they were then, although Prince wouis is President, 
for it is not they who have made him so. 

The Socialists and Radicals will not attempt to break 
down the Constitution. They do not agree to ull its pro- 
visions and will seek to have them changed, but not by 
violence. During the Revolution they were Revolution- 
ists ; and the most extreme of their party, driven by hun- 
ger, despair and the anger of disappointment, made the 
bloody and unfortunate insurrection of June. But they 
are not so violent nor so blind asto prefer Anarehy to 
Liberty and Order. They understand that their ideas can 
be realized in practice only as a result of conviction in the 
minds of the people. They understand, too, that the Re- 
public as it is,is a great gain upon what preceded. The 


and maddened multitude have had a terrible lesson ; cer- 
tainly nove of them will ever raise their hands against 
the Constitution; on the contrary, were it necessary, they 
would defend it as one man and to the last. 

But let us return to thesubjeci we were upon—the per 
manency of the Republic. 

The great positive guaranty of this is the unity which the 
present result will produce in the Demveratice and Social 
party. This party will at once be greatly strengthened. 
The forces which have hitherto followed the indefinite 
course of Cavaignae will now have to seek anew centre 
of action. Themere Republicans can recover from their 
defeat only by opening their eyes and heurts to the real 
character of the movement in which they have been half 
| way engaged, and devoting themselves sincerely to the 
cause of the People. All divisions of the party ot progress, 
while they maintain the minor differences of opinion 
which exist among them, will now league together ior the 
preservation of the Constitntion and of the Republic. So 
united, tneir defeat is impossible. Every day will gain 
them new-adherents and render their position more im- 
pregnable, while their adversaries wi!l quarrel! among 
themselves and lose wht power they iow seem to have. 
The diffusion of intelligence among the peopie, the pro 
gress of practical social reform whieh will now be rapid 
and thorough in spite of all obstacles, will render the 
tepublic strong in proportion as the purpose of the Re- 
| yoletion is accomplished. The firanciai embarrassments 
of the country are serious, and will be obstacles in tlh 
way of tho establishment of the only true sort of prospe- 
rity, namely, prosperity fer the whole people; but, aiter 
all, France is better off than her neighbors, and their em- 
barrassments cannot be charged upon the Repubtice.— 
Depend upon it this nation is not going to be fooled back 
where it was fifty years ago. 

The election of Louis Napoleon is, then, to be re garded 
| as the protest of France against the maladmiuistration 
of the Revolution of February. Tice party into whose 


power the Revolution had fallen had been tried and found | 


w nting. The predominant impulse felt in every quarter 
was to oust it; and as there was no man whose name was 
sure of doing this, beside Louis Napoleon, there was no 
way but to fix on him. Anybody.rather t} Cavaignac, 
was the common sentiment. In Paris not less than 4 ,0.0 
Socialist Workmen voted for Louis Napoleon, whom they 
cespise, solely to d feat Cavaiznac, whom they hate, Ot 
two evis least. When Louis 


they said, we choose the 
Napoleon is President, we will take care that he observes 
the Constitution: Cavaignac we will not have on any con- | 
dition. As I said last Summer, he will never be forgiven 
for having done his duty as a soldier in June. 

There is, then, good reason to conclude that this elec 
tion will serve to confirm rather than destroy the Repub | 
lic, Unless Iam greatly in error, the facts in the case all 


chief men among them always opposed violence ; the rash | 


jearth, the proclamation of its constitution. 





ND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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next to the best thing that could have been dove. Jt 
is a rebuke to all the older parties and an assertion of 
the freedom of the people. It rebukes the Legitimates, 
by ele ting a man whose only claim is that he bears 
the na e ofthe great Trampler and Seourge of legiti- 
rebukes the moderate Republicans in the per- 
son of Cavaignac, who was the first to arrest the true 
tendency of the February Revolution ; and it rebukes 





| will record @ different event from that which we antici 
pate. 


But, beside the election of Louis Napoleon, we have 
the unexpected flight of the Pope. Our last advices 
brought before our readers the startling fact of a suc- 
cessfyl Revolution in the City of the Caesars, directed 
against the temporal authority of the Pope. This in- 
cident has occurred ata time when the Reactionary 
press of this country and of England were congratalat- 
ing theit patronsand supporterson the apparent halt in 
the progress of Democracy, occasioned by the savage 
doings of Windischgratz at Vienna and the arbitrary 
conduct of the King of Prussia at Berlin. The sup- 
pressive demonstrations made on the part of royalty 
against the people were blazoned forth as evidences 
that the Revolutionary fever had ran its race—that 
Europe was recurping to its senses—and that in a very 


little time the old forms and institutions under which 


priests and nobles had’ grown rich and powerful, while 
their degraded vassols were denied all liberty of 
thought or action, would again be restored. The 
newsspapers were most eloquent in their denunciations 
of democratic violence, real or imaginary, as a justtfi- 
cation for the barbarous cruelties inflicted in the Aus- 


trian capital, and in order to establish a case in favor of 


the New Holy Alliance springing up between the 
crowned heads of Europe, to suppress the rising liber- 
ties of the people. Suddenly this Roman insurrection 
| broke the delusive dream in which literary Toryism 
had indulged itself, proclaiming that though for a time 
military tyranny prevailed on the banks of the Danube 
j}and the Rhine, the ideas which burst the chains of des- 
potism however carefully forged in March last-—were 
notthereby extinguished or imprisoned, but had only 
| changed the scene of action to the more southern 
plains of Italy; there to demonstrate that popular 
power, when directed by enthusiasm, was still omni- 
| potent over political despotism. Of course, a revelu- 
tion coming so inopportunely to overthrow the comfor- 
table theory of these parasites of royalty, that the can- 
non and the bayonet were about to set up the old gild- 
ed idols on their blood-stained pedestals, has given 
morta! offence to the journals engaged to support the 





same worn-out theory of government. 
As to the consequences of this event, Douglass Jer- 
rold speculates in this wise : 


“The flight of the Pope, however, is a peculiarly signi- 
ficant’sign of the times. because he is not only a temporal 
sovereign, but a spiritual prince, the religious chief of a 
large portion of Christendom. They who have never re- 
sidedin Rome cannot perhaps fully appreci te this start- 
ling event. It isastonishing that aPontiff, to whom every 
hat was raised when he appeared in public, to whom every 
knee was bent, and before whom tens of thousands pros- 
| trated themselves to beseech his benediction, shouid have 
| been compelled to flee the Eternal City stealthily, and in 
disguise, where, a few months since, his person was held 
sacred as holding the keys of heaven. He was popular 
withal asa temporal prince, having announced himself as 
a Progressionist and a Reformer. Why, then, did he fall? 
Because he halted in his career, equivocated in his policy, 
thought more of the states of the Church than of the inde- 
pendence of Italy, and perished the victim of half meas- 
ures. Now, considering the religious reverence in which 
the Pope is held by his immediate subjects, we can only 
conclude from his precipitate flight that be is himself con- 
vineed that even the prestige which surrounded his spiri- 
tual throne has vanished, and if this be so, the papacy it- 
self may terminate with Pius the Ninth. 

We venture not to prophesy what may be the result of 
this abdication, but believing that the partition of Italy 
among several independent princes is fatal to its liberty, 
| we should hail with delight the sweeping away of the 
| pontific | throne, as obstructive, while it endures, of the 
| governmental consolidation of the peninsula. Italy, uni- 








| ted, would always counterpoise the tendencies of Austrian 
despotism. A Bishop of !{ome might remain and hold the 
spiritu;! prerogatives of the papacy, if such was the will 
of the people, but hi- tempor | sovereignty might be 
abolished to the infinite advantage of the world. All con- 
nection betweén Church and State is an evil,and that evil 
has been maximised at Rome.” 


Here, again, close following upon the heels of the 
Pope’s flight, we have the abdication of Ferdinand of 
Austria —not in favor of his brother, the heir-apparent 
| to the throne, more exceptionable than himself,—but in 
favor of aboy who has won the popular sympathy. What 
can we make of this? Has the European movement fail- 
ed—hae the Revolutio: 
Oh no! 


so strong as now: 


ceased——have the People been 
suppressed ' The great inspiration was never 
bui time mest be given tor its deve- 
lopment The reaction has passed ; let us look care- 


fully into the progress of the original action. 


LAMARTINE.—T his poet and orator made an excel- 
} ient speech at Mace n. which we transcribe as a noble 


specimen of his power and weakness: 


Ferrow Cirizens—-You wish that I should conse- 
crate by a few words the grandest act that can be ac- 
complished during the passage of one generation upon 
It is thus 
we place coin, stamped with the effigy of the age, un- 
der the foundation stone of an edifice. d 
lingly to your desire 


I accede wil- 
I pray the supreme Mover of 
hearts to put upon my lips some of those truths which 


| pass not with the moment (o1 day), which change not 


with ages, but which are 
of centuries, like 


is made 


found intact after the lapse 
+ > > . le 
the everlasting metal of which truth 


Pe« ple ! God alone sovereion, because he alone 
is infallible, just, good and perfect 

Human reason is the reverberation of God upon 
mankind. 
“Human reason, originated from God, inspired by 
God, the minister of God in us, is the only legitimate 
sovereignty of nations. 
In the infancy of a people's its intelli- 


exist 16 
Xistence, 





ligence is too little dev loped to enable it to govern 
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ings limited in their authority by 
laws, councils, and aristocracies ; in a word, by mixed 
constitutions. In proportion as the reason of the peo- 
ple grows, liberty increases with it; then justice with 
liberty ; then equality that realization of justice ; then 
spiritual brotherhood, that perfeetion of equality, which 
makes of a nation one family, and ot all these families 
one humanity. 

The reign of God thus manifests itself more and 
more upon the nations, till these masters, these tyrants, 
despots, kings. these constitutions personified in a dy- 
nasty, disappear, and the spiritual sovereignty occupies 
their place. Them God reigns over us without other 
intermediary than our reason. 

You see, then, this is, in principle, the direct rule of 
God. The reign of God, by the reason of all, is called 
the Republic. We now found the Republic! 

The Republic is the government which has the 
greatest need of the continuous inspiration and bene- 
diction of God for if the reason of the people is dimm- 
ed or led astray, there is no longer any sovereign—- 
there is an interregnum, anarchy, and death. 

That a constitution may be durable and merit the 
sanction of religion, it must contain a principle strue 
new, divine, or better applied in the government of 
empires. Without this, it is but a code of laws—it is 
soulless, lifeless, fruitless. 

This new principle of the Republic is, the political | 
equality of all classes of citizens. 

The expression of this principle is universal suffrage; 
theresult of this principle is the sovereignty of all; the 
moral consequence of this principle is the brotherhood 
of all. Never, until now, since the promulgation of| 
the gospel, has human reason wriiten in alaw a sove- 
reignty more rational, more universal, more legal. 

We ail reign in the measure of our reason, of our in- 
telligence, our wisdom, our virtues; we are all kings 
of ourselves and the Republic! 

But it is not enough to decree, and swear to, a con- 
stitution ; we must have a people to execute it. 

Let us raise our thoughts as high as God— 

That he may more and more inspire this people ; 
that he may give spiritual order to earth, as he nas 
given material order to the stars, shining over us! 

That he may bless the constitution ! 

Thet it may begin and end with his name! 

That it may be full of him! 

That it may endure in renewing and perfecting it- 
self, like his works ! 

That it may be peace order, justice, labour, instruc- 
tion, light, benefic: nce, love, like him! 

That it may multiply, pacify, and satisfy, the French 
people ! 

That in instituting the Republic of Rights and Du- 
es, it may, above all, institute the Republic of Hearts! 

That the men who shall be born after us, in reading 
his code, yet imperfect, may say: . 

In the year 1848, the human mind made a step on- 
ward; and this movement of La France in the path 
of political perfection, is traced in the constitution of 
the Republic. 

Citizens! All progress is an effort. 

All effort is pain. 

All pain has its outward manifestation (gemisse- 
ment). 

Political changes involve labour. The people is the 
architect of its own future. May this truth be remem- 
bered by it. Posterity looks on. 

Shame to the cowards who would draw back! 

Prudence aux temeraires, who would precipitate 
society into the unknown ! 

Glory to the good, the strong-hearted, the wise, the 
persevering! May God be with them. 

Let it be written at the foot of this Constitution: On 
sucha day, of such a year, at such a date of its nation- 
al existence, 

Such was the work of the French people ! 

——_— 


For the Harbinger. 


itself 
tutors, r 


The Approach of Society from Remote Ages towards, 


the Combined Order, 

Before proceeding, we will call attention to two fea- 
tures of human progress, which seem to be essential to 
it, since they are found wherever this progress has been 
made, hence, likewise, in the condition of Europe, to 
be presently considered. The first is the apparently 
general fact, that wherever men are crowded into a 
narrow compass, wherg soil and climate are favorable, 
there will civilization be the farthest advanced. Wher- 
ever mind comes most in contact with mind, there will 
result the highest mental development. ‘This is ex- 
emplified on a small scale in the greater mental and 
bodily precocity of the inhabitants of cities, as com- 
pared with those of the country ; and it is seen on a 
large scale in the superiority of nations occupying a 
small territory, other things being equal, over those 
where the population is thinly diffused over a large ex- 
tent of country. Compare, for instance, the mental 
stature of ancient, narrow Greece and Italy, with that 
of the rest of the ancient world; or the small terri- 
tory of England, in relation to any spot of the same 
extent in the rest of Europe. 

The second feature is the other fact, namely, that 
the great body of Humanity, like that of the individu- 
al, requires, for the healthy performance of its functions 
or for the preservation of its life, a constant intercourse 
among its various parts, constant motion of its constit- 
uentatoms. A part of the human body deprived of 
free communication with the rest, becomes ‘orpid or 
dies. Itissimilar with regard to nations; those who 
cut themselves off from foreign intercourse, from the 
reception from without of new ideas, of new social 
elements, exhibit, in a high degree, a conservative, sta- 
Every living organism derives life 
or the means of manifesting fife, from both internal and 
external sources. The eye, the ear, the lungs, the sto- 
mach, require for their aetivity, both the influx of the 
nervous power and blood from within, and the stimuli 
of light, air and food from without. 
living units, obey a similar law 


tionary character. 


Nations being 
Hence we may, per- 
haps, perceive the natural design of the incessant wars 
of antiquity ; of that continual commotion of the na- 
tions of Europe, Western Asia‘ and North Africa, 
both before and after the time of Alexander, and unti! 
the universal peace at the adventof Christ. Nations, 
during those periods, would not hold a peaceful inter- 
course by an extended system of international com- 
merce,and the mutual interchange of the arts and sci- 


eration and isolation of nation from 


preva — npt. | lord was supreme in his own 1 


eigners as barbarians, and viewed them wi 
Hence they were allowed to hold a warlike intercourse. 
Ambition, the lust of conqnest, the thirst for a false 
glory, was made the means of bringing na 
Armies marched from North to South, East to 
West ; from the shores of the Caspian to the borders 
of Ethiopia ; from the Adriatic gulf to the Indus ; gar- 
risoning the cities of one country with the citizens of 
another ; transplanting Egyptians into Asia, Asiatics 
into Egypt ; settling Gauls in Asia Minor, and Gre- 
cians along the shores of the Mediterranean, &c. This 
ebb and flow of war went hardly beyond the Indus, 
and we see, accordingly, that the nations beyond this 
river, the Hindoos and Chinese, remain as they were 
ages ago. 

We return now to Europe, and here witness the same 
facts or phenomena. The higher mental culture which 
was presented in the small regions of Italy and Greece, 
with the few elements of civilization there at work, 
was to be revived on a larger scale, and with a great 
variety of Social elements, in the whole of Europe. 
The continent of Europe resembles that of Greece 
magnified, being surrounded on three sider by the sea ; 
abounding in bays, inlets, large gulfs, rivers, and all fa- 
cilities for internal and external national intercourse. 
It was, at first, in remote ages, thinly peopled by the 
early wanderers from the East ; the western nations 
were then brought under the dominion of a civilized 
power, namely,the Roman. These nations had de- 
veloped themselves as far as they could from their own 
resources, and then awaited the action of the law above 
mentioned, and which governs nations as well as indi- 
viduals, namely, that the means of advancement, of 
life, of progress, must come from without, as well as 
from within. This external means they obtained first, 
from the Romans and Greeks, afterwards from the in- 
flux of the northern hordes. The Greek colony of 
Marseilles imparted to the Gauls the art of writing, 
and conferred whatever other advantages could not fail 
to flow to the interior from a great seaport of this char- 
acter, and in communication with the life of the mo- 
ther country. Under the Romans, the language of the 
west became latinized, and if we except the extortion 
practised in the provinces by the Roman governors, 
the influence upon the rude barbarians of Britain, Gaul, 
Germany and Spain, exerted by the Roman garrison 
towns and Roman colonies, must have had the effect of 
elevating their condition in many respects. 

In the next place, when the Roman civil power was 
on the decline, at least in the west, and the leading 
element of a new civilization, namely, Christianity, in 
the form of the Roman Church, was about to enter up- 
on its prominenj career ; then it became necessary that 
a greater population should crowd into Western Eu- 
rope, for the sake of accomplishing three important 
objects, namely : 


Ist. To effect a more rapid civilization, through the 
closer contact of individuals, according to the law 
above stated. 


2nd. To intensify and exalt the character of this 
civilization, by the introduction of new social and po- 
litical elements, belonging to the northern tribes, and 

3rd. To give as wide a foothold as possible to the 
Christian idea, allowing it to occupy as extensive a 
field as it was able at that period, and at the same time, 
to incorporate itself intimately and ineradicably with 
allthe various elements of this new civilization, of 
which it was to be the crowning and most prominent 
feature. In western Europe, from its narrower and 
more sea-indented conformation,population could soon- 
est become dense, and with better means, become 
more highly civilized ; it was also, subsequently, far- 
thest removed from the seat of the Mahometan refi- 
gion, and hence western Europe became the stronghold 
of the Christian Church. 


Thus the successive irruptions of the northern peo- 
ple towards the south and west of Europe, though 
viewed as dreadful catastrophes at the time, were ul- 
timately productive of good. It is of these tribes we 
must speak, when we begin to trace the course of po- 
litical freedom in Europe. 

The question now presents itself, in what mode was 
this new civilization to be governed? The Roman 
Empire had ceased to exist for Western Europe, and 
some new power was to hold its elements together, fa- 
vor their development, and ensare a continued advance 
of the race. It would have been fatal to this end if 
two or three large despotisms had arisen, fettering and 
crushing hunan activity. It was equally impossible 
from the ignorance and barberism of the times, that 
large democratic governments should arise. Between 
these two extreme modes there lay a middle course. 
Upon the ruins uf the Roman power arose the feudal 
Europe was split up into a thousand litte in- 
dependent principalities, which were, however, group- 
ed together under the common name of this or that 
kingdom or empire, but where the authority of the 
monarch was for a long time hardly more than nomi- 
It was this 


system. 


nal, except in his own private territories. 
spirit of independance, says Guizot, that the northern 
tribes introduced into Europe. It existed, it is true, 
during the feudal times, among the nobility ; but whe- 
her we are to trace the modern popular movements 
in behalf of political liberty, to this spirit in the feudal 
lords, rather than to that innate love of freedom in ev- 
ery human breast, which will burst forth wherever op- 
portunity offers, is rather problematical. Ite manifes- 
tation, however, by the feudal proprietors, was produc- 
tive of ulterior good, although accompanied by much 
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head of his retainers, defended himself against 


‘ing or elective head of the state. 
2nd. It forced the monarchical principle to extend 
itself gradually in Europe, by constantly opposing it, 
and at the same time obliged it to have recourse to 
means to establish itself, which very means would 
subsequently prevent its ripening into anything like 
Asiatic despotism. Throughout all Europe we find the 
kings and feudal lords in constant struggle for supre- 
macy ; but finally monarchy is firmly established ; the 
anarchy and violence of the feudal times passes away, 
and literature, indust?yand commerce begin to flourish ; 
and one of the means by which this has been effected 
constitute the . 

3rd Effect of the feudal system, though an indirect 
one, namely, the creation or emancipation of the third 
estate or commoners, by the kings, who thus sought to 
strengthen themselves against the nobility. They 
granted privileges to towns and cities; allowed them 
to fortify themselves, raise their own militia, elect their 
own town officers, and in other ways assisted them in 
resisting their feudal oppressors. The kings and the 
cities made common cause against a common enemy, 
and the result of the contest has been an ever increas- 
ing tendency to throw power into the hands of the 
people. Such are some of the effects of the feudal 
system, and though it has resulted, that at the present 
day, there exists, asan able writer remarks, but the 
people and the government. It is, in fact, impossible 
to deny that the whole course of political events from 
the fall of the Roman Empire, has tended, and is tend- 
ing, from anarchy to order, from diversity to unity, from 
isolation to centralization, from individual will and the 
law of force, to the collective national will and the law 
of reason. In fine, the Spiral has advanced from the 
lower point, or the wild independance of the wander- 
ing barbarian, through the petty and direct despotism 
of the feudal lord ; the arbitrary and indirect, or medi- 
ate sway of the legitimate monarch ; the rule of rep- 
resentative assemblies, through all this it has progress- 
ed, only to arrive again, but on a higher plane, at the 
full liberty and independance of the individual, in the 
true’ Social Order, where liberty wiil be the only law, 
and law the only means of liberty. To trace in detail, 
each stage of this progress, would be to write the his- 
tory of modern Europe. Let it suffice to have stated 
its general course. The feudal system was the natu- 
ral result of the incorporation of the barbarian mode 
of life with the previously existing social elements of 
Europe. These northern tribes were nations of free- 
men ; subject to chieftains of their own choice, and 
amenable to laws enacted by themselves in their pop- 
ular assemblies. When they had conquered the west 
of Europe, the lands and their inhabitants were dis- 
tributed among them ; they settled down into a _per- 
manent mode of life, and their chief leader in war be- 
came their elective king. But the power of such a 
king was hardly more than nominal ; the laws made 
in the national assemblies wanted an executive to en- 
force them, and each feudal lord, possessed of an am- 
ple estate and abundance of retainers, acknowledged 
no will but his own. Thus, for want of the strong arm 
of a central authority to repress disorder, the anarchy 
was fearful ; “ Perpetual wars among the nobility al- 
lowed the people no security. Their only safety, such 
as it was, was to become the vassals of some great 
lord, in order to have him for a defender. The pos- 
sessors of free or allodial lands, surrendered them to 
some great man, in order to receive them again from 
him as fiefs, as thus only had they a right to his protec- 
tion. Hence the number of both vassals or * fiefs in- 
creased ; and even mills and bake-houses went under 
the latter name. Might was the only right—and mur- 
der and rapine were continually perpetrated.” To re- 
medy this, if possible, the bishops enacted the “ Peace 
of God,” and subsequently, in 1040, the “ Truce of 
God,” regulations to prevent warfare on specified days 
of each week. From all this, it is plain that tranquili- 
ty could be obtained only by an increase of the royal 
power. And this was gradually accomplished. ‘The 
crusades contributed greatly tothis end, by draining 
Europe of the more powerfal and turbulent nobility, 
whose estates either by bequest or otherwise fell into 
the hands of the king, and thus augmented. both his 
power and domains. ‘Tothismeans was added, as 
already mentioned, the enfranchisement of the third 
estate; the rise of free towns and cities, the estab- 
lishment of standing armies ; which wrested from the 
feudal lords the right of arming their followers under 
pretext of defending the State. By these and other 
modes, the kings were at last supreme in their own do- 
minions ; their subjects enjoyed a comparative quiet ; 
and agriculture, manufactures, commerce, letters, and 
the various branches of human industry received a new 
impulse. 

But in proportion as kings acquired power, they 
sought to extend it, and to reign uncontrolled, They 
engaged in useless wars ; laid heavy taxes, and squan- 
dered them in their pleasures, passed arbitrary laws 
and in other ways oppressed their subjects. In Eng- 
land the royal power was always considerable ; it was, 
however, kept in check by the barons, and when their 
power had declined, the Parliament with its House of 
Commons, had arisen to perform the same restraining 
office, and though often servile enough, vet the king 
tould not act without them. However, at every ebb 
and flow of the monarchical! influence, it was forced to 
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subdued, and monarchy repidly rose to its climax, 
which it attained under Louis, XIV. and his successon 
Yet, during this very period, the progress of hum, 
intelligence, the advance of literature and the ars, 
was no less rapid and extensive, so that the great ay, 
thority which these monarchs wielded, was not alloy. 
ed to grow unchecked. The writings of the French 
philosophers ; the spread of liberal ideas, and the sue. 
cess of the American revolution, aroused the nation 
A sudden explosion of long pent fires occurred ; in. 
narchy was extinguished in the blood of the king, ang 
a hated aristocracy stripped of its privileges and prop. 
erty, and forced into a pitilessexile. But the escay 
trom arbitrary power is too sudden, and the nation js 
plunged into the other extreme of anarchical libeny 
In this it cannot remain either, and passes through the 
transitional state of the Empire back again to monar. 
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chy ; but this time a constitutional monarchy, No). 
withstanding, the king at last forgets the constitution, je 
ot charter, and endeavors to rule without it ; he is ez. fr 
pelled, after a short resistance, and another is chosen, = 
who receives a charter from the people, instead of a. R 
suming the right to grant them one, as did his prede. 
cessor. The citizen king takes the oath of allegiance, al 
and keeps it with tolerable fidelity. However, the ns. : 
tion has by this time become accustomed to a larg e 
amount of liberty ; monarchy has long sat lightly upo rit 
it; but at last it tires of even this; it takes advantag 
of a slight stretch of power by the king, compels hin o 
to fly, and establishes a republic. a 
A singular resemblance may be traced between the 0 
career of England and France. England, too, checks PI 
the growth of arbitrary power by the execution of ber -- 
king ; establishes a republic ; passes throug!) the tran. 4 
sitional protectorate of Cromwell, back to monarchy; be 
its king becomes again arbitrary ; is expelled, and ao. ; 
other one chosen, to whom the parliament prescribe or 
conditions ; and ever since, it may be said that th gr 
power of the monarch has passed into the hands of the 
aristocracy, as represented in Parlinment. In Fraoce, é 
although a republic, it is not unlikely that the sam on 
class will hold the reins of power, unless her extensive 14 
suffrage, and above all, the great urgency of the So ce 
cial question, the rights of labor, should prevent it - 
(To be Continued.) 
ni 
Later from Europe. ee 
Election of Louis Napoleon as President of France- Zz 
Abdication of the Emperor of Austria in favor p 
his Nephew—Dissolution of the Prussian Cha» e 
bers—Flight of the Pope, &c. . t 
The Royal Mail Steamship Europa, Capt. Lott, e 
rived at New York, Sunday, the Ist inst. Shei th 
Liverpool on the 16th ultimo, and has made the pa* be 
age in 15 days. The following synopsis of her new be 
is taken from the daily journals. ar 
France. The election for President came of « er 
Sunday, the 10th inst, according to previous announe- fa 
ment, and terminated on Monday evening, without \* na 
slightest disturbance. On Friday and Saturday -00¢ m 
rioting took place in the Place Maubeau on the pari & is 
the Garde Mobile, who are enthusiastic supports“ ve 
Prince Louis, but it does not seem to have reach ed 
above a street row, although the Guards were doubt 
The contest lay, of course, between General Cavaign ac 
and Prince Louis Napoleon, the number of votes at 
dered for Lamartine, Rollin and Raspail being so co 
paratively insignificant that they may be left out o! si 
eousideration of, the result. The election returns & \ 
the 12 arrondissements of Paris show the following ™ eo 
sult: Prince Louis Napoleon, 130,165; Gen. Cava 
72754; Ledru Rollin, 22,595; Raspaii, 13,08 
Lamartine 3308. It is imposible to describe the ete OF 
which the results of the election which continue  & ult 
rive hourly, have produced. , Ai 
In the Chambers, all parties are literally thuoe" of 
struck, the partizans of Bonaparte scarcely less +0 (ht ex, 
those of Cavaignac. A majority was expecied; © m 
deed, counted upon with certainty by all—bui 0 wa 
expected such a universal acclaim as that which in 
burst upon Paris frum every quarterof the cou®'? ne; 
All interest in the Presidential election, as a coo’ an 
is over; it has ceased to be a contest. : pri 
The only question vow is the amount of the num fay 
ical value ot the whole population, by whore we oul 
Prince Louis Napoleon will be proclaimed chiet «! the 
state. None of the calculations are less than four 5! de! 
and the Journal des Debats, a moderate and imp?" 7 
organ, thigmorning says, that he may probaly hav ° his 
sevenths of the whole vote cast. The danger 0°" . the 
that in the “ entrainement ” by which the oe de 
now affected, the ery of “ Vive l'Empereur” ™" r eli 
seriously raised, and if so, the most sagacious ¥™ acc 
find it difficult to say what would be the issue. b - 
The vote for Ledrn Rollin and Raspail will s)¥™ r 
strength of the Red Republicans and Socialists, ' ~ En 
we are not of opinion that the strength of that PY ha 
has been undividedly put forth on the occasio? ©" ’ 
Lamartine is not likely to poll more thana lew ¢°°" = 
siastic admirers. ‘The only fact that would iead “ : ike 
suspect the possibility of a result favorable ' : 7 tak 
aignac, is the bitterness with which the press‘! a 
sed to him continue their railing and charges °*" a 
the General and his friends, of using undue ivf! — : 
to control the election by tricks and falsifying “” a 
turns. . of 
One charge certainly appearsto be founded 0° '" V t 
namely: that the government delayed the ™™ B., 
hours on Friday night, so as to be enabled to tor¥ . os 
the Moniteur, containing the speeches of Oa'* . ea 
aod Duguare in reply to an accusation made 43° 
the government, of their intention to pension the . aa 
be assassins of Louis Philippe. Ila the Nave : 
as 


Assembly nothing of the slightest interest ! 
cured. 
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Dufaure to the Presidency of the Chaim- 
pers is received, and will probably be carried into 
effect. Marshall Bugeaud made his first appearance 
in the chambers to-day and was received in the Salle 
rdus by M. Thiersand Mele. The Proclama- 
at the President will probably be made about the 
20th inst. 
M. Emile De Girardin asked the War department 
for his f ther, Gen Girardin, and has been refused. 
He will propably be once more in opposition to the 
overnment. He also asked the office of Minister of 
Finance forhimself, and, asit was imposible to grant 
this request, there is already a coolness, which in a day 
or two will proabaly lead to an open rupture. Mar- 
shall Bugeaud is to be Commander-chief of the Army 
of the Alps, but is to remain for the present in Paris, 
The new ministry was formed with the warm appro- 
bation of M. M. Thiers, Mole aod Marshall Bu- 


§ 


d, 

A well informed Paris paper says--* So far as we can 
judge from the incomplete returns that arrive to us 
from the departments, the suffrages were divided 
in the followiug proportions: Louis Napoleon 66 per 
cent ; Cavaignac 21 per cent ; Ledru Rellin 6 per cent; 
Raspail 4 per cent ; Lamartine 3 per cent. 

The Commissioners who have been appointed to ex- 
amine the votes, will have concluded their labors on 
Monday next, and the National Assembly will on 
Wednesday proclaim the President of the Republic ; 
we shall then. ‘t is hoped, feel really assured of a pe- 
riod of tranquailty and repose. 


Prussia.—DissoLuTion oF THE Nationat Assem- 
aiy.—In our last number we published the meetings 
of the Assembly at Brandenburgh till the 28th, ul: 
On the 29th, a meeting of the Assembly again took 
place, but only 151 members were present. The As- 
sembly, therefore, stood adjourned. Simons: motion 
to call up the substitutes of the ab-ent Deputies, caused 
a large accession on the 30th, on which day 198 mem- 
bers were present, and 13 represented themselves as 
absens only from indisposition or business ; it was 
therefore deemed prudent to adjourn once more, and 
on the Ist., inst the number of members present was 
greatly increased. 

On that day 80 Deputies of the left centre who had 
arrived from Berlin, entered the Hall in a body, and 
through one of their body applied for an adjournment 
until the Monday following, which was negatived by 
145 to 113. The election of a new President was 
coiled for, but the newly arrived Deputies refused to 
take any part in it, and quitted the Assembly en masse 
as they entered it, 

This reduced the Chamber below the necessary 
number, and the choice of President could not be pro- 
ceeded with. M. Simons moved a resolution author- 
izing the Minister to call up the substitutes of the De- 
puties, who had quitted their sitting ; one third voted 
for the resolution, and only one deputy against it, but 
no less than 82 declined voting atall. The Assembly 
then adjourned to the 7thinst. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the King believing that the practical working of 
the administration was impossible, resolved upon a 
bold step in advance. Finding his constituents stub- 
bornly impracticable, he has dissolved it altogether, 
and requested the nation to accept a charter “ Octroy- 
er,” as the phrase is, by himself. This charter is, in 
fact, the self-same broad-bottomed constitution origi- 
nally prepounded to the Assembly, with some amend- 
ments most insignificant ; the most important of which 
is the omission of the proviso which ousted the royal 
veto in the case of bills which had been thrice assent- 
ed to by both chambers. 

The country is sick of agitation, and will probably 
accept the boon, though not without some grumbling 
at the manner in which it has been bestowed. 


Tue Latest rrom Prussta.—There were alarming 
riots at Mensel on the 4th inst., the town being com- 
pletely in the hands of the populace during four or five 
hours. Great excesses were committed. 


Tue German Furrre—AspicaTion oF THe Emperor 
or AusTR:a IE FAvoR oF BIS Nepuew.—On the 27th 
ult, the President of the Council presented to the 
Austirian Diet, assembled in Krensor the programme 
of the new Cabinet. This programmn comprises a very 
explicit profession of faith in favor of the constitutional! 
monarchy. Onthe 2d inst, considerable sensation 
was created by a proclamation issued by the Emperor 
in which he transfers all his right and honors to his 
nephew. ‘This document is one of the most startling 
and positive proofs of the increasing influence of liberal! 
principles of the continent. The young Empero is 
favorably spoken of, and if he but fulfils the hopes held 
out in this proclamation on entering his new duties, 
the people of Austria will have experienced a happy 

eliverance in getting rid of Ferdinand. 

_Itis said, however, that the sentiments expressed in 

is proclamation will be looked upon with distrust, as 
the first act of his Majesty was to continue the mor- 
derers ot Blum and Meesenhauser in office. A de- 
cline of nearly two per cent, took place in the funds on 
account of the word Emperor, by the grace of God, 

ving been substituted at the head of the proclamation 

F constitutional Emperor, usually adopied by the 
Emperor Ferdinand. 

The news of the late Emperor's abdication seems to 

ve produced a favorable impressiop at Vienna ; the 
ihe orig of that capital were prepared for something 
like an bullition of popular feeling, but they were mis- 
taken. The small picket that patrolled the town found 
SO crowd to disperse. The new Emperor was expect- 
ed at Vienna on the 7th, to hold a grand review, and 
take the usual oaths. He will return to Olmutz, and 
remove with the Diet to Vienna early in January. 

Prince Windischgratz, has intrusted the command 
of the army pro tem to Gov. Gruber, and remains at 

tenna for the purpose of receiving the Emperor. The 

reslau Gazette states that the new Emperor of Aus- 
‘ria has commenced his reign by dismissing Prince 
bkowitz, Count M. Dietrichstia, and Count Auers- 

'g. The latest accounts from Austria state that the 


Miliary executions for political offences still continued. | genteel walizer among the ladies ! 


The Cholera is raging fearfully 21 Presburg 





The Duke of Saxe Altenbu: 
in favor of his brother George. new 
Duke is in his 52d year, and married to a princess of 
Mecklinburg Schwerin, while his neice is the wife of 
the Prince Royal of Hanover. 

The Weiner Zietung says that the city of Arad, a 
very strong place on the Maros, near the Hungarian 
frontier, Transylvania side, and containing a population 
of 15,000 souls, was bombarded on the 10th and 11th 
for the 5thtime. There was not a house left standing 
uninjured = The Weiner Zietung omits to say whether 
the bombardment was made by the Imperial troops 
or the Magyars. The large fortress of Lippa, on the 
Maros, iu Losonk, was taken from the Magyars on 
the 11th by the Wallachians, after an obstinate resist- 
ance. The Perth House of Representatives had de- 
clared the throne of Hungary vacant, and the house of 
HOpeburg unworthy to reign. It is said that Kossuth 
has written to Mr. Sizle, the United States Minister in 
order to request him to use his influence with Windis- 
chgratch to induce him to consent to a three months 
armistice with Hungary. 

Huneary.—The news from Hungary is very con- 
tradictory and uncertain, but no events of importance 
seem to have occurred. Transylvania is in a state of 
the most frightful anarchy, as the Wallachs and Ger- 
mans have embraced the Imperial party, while the 
Szecklars and Magyars adhered to the Hungarian 
Diet, and frequent encounters occurred between the 
hostile parties, who rob and murder each other with 
remorseless fury 


Tue Porr’s Escare rrom nis Capitan wn THE Drs- 
GUISE OF A Srrvant.—The following account of the 
Pope’s flight from Rome into the Neapolitan territory, 
jis furnished by the Naples correspondent of the Times ; 

“ Since the assassination of M. Rossi, the Pope re- 
| maiaed a close prisoner in the Quirinal; and the Duke 
| d'Harcourt the French Representative, was compelled 
io reside in the palace, for the purpose of affording the 
protection of his person and flag 1o the sovereign Pon- 
tiff. The business of the Government went on in the 
Pope’s name, but without his sanction, and so far did he 
carry his resolution not to be dictated to, that he refu- 
sed even to receive the reports, according to invari- 
able custom, of the officer of the guard. Such a state 
of things could not long continue, and the members of 
the diplomatic corps, as it is said, arranged a plan for 
the liberation of his Holiness, of which the immediate 
execution Was intrustec to the Count de Spaur, the Min- 
ister of Bavaria. At an early hour, previously agreed 
to, the Pupe retired into a private room, for the purpose 
of apparently conferring with the gentleman just named 
and there he disguised himself in the livery of the Ba- 
varian legation. In a few minutes the caniage of 
\he Minister was called, and the Count de Spaur, fol- 
lowed by the Pope, disguised as his servant, descended 
the grand staircase, entered the carriage, the Pope 
mounting on the box alongside the coachman. The 
artifice succeeded—no suspicion arose either in the 
Quirinal or the outward guards, and the good old man 
was enabled to breathe the air ofliberty. Immediate- 
ly on arrival at the residence of the Bavarian Minister, 
auother transportation was made. ‘The Pope took off 
his livery suit and dressed himself in the usual costume 
of the Minister’s chaplain, or aumonier, and M. de 
Spaur having already given notice of his intention of 
going to Naples, and received passports from the Gov- 
ernment, post horses were soon procured, the Count 
and his supposed chaplain took their places in the car- 
riage, and then happily cleared the gatesof Rome. It 
was some time before the mistake was discovered, as 
of course due care was used by those in the secret to 
say that the Pontiff was engaged in his devotion, and 
could not be disturbed. When the flight became 
known the ministry was thunderstruck, and, as I hear, 
dragoons were dispatched to bring back the fugitive. 
But either these measures failed, or the new govern- 
ment hesitated in arresting the person of an ambassa- 
dor, and the Count de Spaur, with his reverend charge, 
crossed the frontier in safety, and arrived at Gaeta, a 
large town, the first in the Neapolitan territory, not far 
from Terracina. The Pope left the Quirinal on the 
evening of the 24th, and arrived at Gaeta on the night 
of the 25th.” 

His Present Sirvation.—The King of Naples, with 
his family, immediately proceeded to Gaeta, when the 
news reached Naples. The Queen and Princes re- 
mained at Gaeta, while the king returne 
to make preparations for the reception of. the Pope. 





The Roman and Spanish Ministers at Naples went to 


Gaeta, and the diplomatic corps at Rome, except the 
Sardinian member thereof, has arrived at Naples, with 
the Cardinals. 

Upon the subject of his place of flight,a paper pub- 
lished on the spot remarks : 

“ There is no doubt that the temporal sovereignty 


of the Roman Pontiff, has been placed in jeopardy by | 


the withdrawal of Pius IX. Had he gone any where 
but under the shadow of the bombarder of Messina, 
and the assassin of the Bandicras, the democracy would 
have borne it patiently. Malta would have been con- 
sidered a decorous and dignified retirement. But he 
has chosen to sail in the same boat with the detested 
Ferdinand, and there will be but one conclusion drawn 
in Ltaly, viz: that ve appeals to brute force, and flings 
down the gauntlet to his once adoring and confiding 
subjects. ‘This isa most serious matter, and the friends 
ané admirers of the Pope are filled with dejection and 
despondency.” 


os chiaaiailiaiatiaaad 

Tue Enecish Esrasiishep Cuurcu.—A writer in 
the London ‘Times, who is himself a clergyman of 
the Establisied Church, strongly urges the severance 
of its connection with the Crown, asthe great measure 
necessary to regenerate its character. He presents a 
sorry picture of the state of morals and intellectual culture 
among the established clergy ; to the fidelity of which 
he says the ball-room, the theatre and the sporting 
field bear testimony. ‘“ Nothing,” he says“ can be move 
melancholy than a frivolous minister of the Gospel, who 
carries aloag with the outward perfunctory performance 
of clerical duty the easy conformities, the fashionable 
associations, and the insouciance of the man of the 
world. Late at his breakfast, out in his shooting-jacket 
in the forenoon, or crossing the country after a fox; or 


dining day after day with the neighboring gentry, how- | 


ever wordly their habits, situng at the wine and sharing 
the habits, of the dinner table and the drawing-room— 
he is counted on, in fact, as the general desideratum 
in both rooms—the clever talker at the wine, or the 
Is this the stand- 
ard of piety set by the Fathersof the Reformation ?” 


has ab- | ¢ 


to Naples | 
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the reflective mind, this’seems to be an unmean - 
vocation; for, “ what God has joined together,” 
h cannot “put asunder.” But this is the prayer 
h the officiating priest, or the complaisant 


. Tue” ee, tere t snr 
TOGETHER 


rs 


tice, usually winds up an anmeaning marriage cere- 
s if God really “ joined logether” all who see 


t to favor the priest or justice with a call, The mar- 
ge remy is a contract or promise to love and 
to , to protect and provide for, and which either 

may break with impunity in twenty-four hours 

afier it is pronounced, no part of it being binding ex- 
cept that part which binds the parties almost indisso- 
lubly together. The object of marriage is the promo- 
tion of happiness ; but it not oy oy happens, that 
their object is defeated, from the fact that the parties, 
by beng married, are rendered miserable instead of 
happy. Then the law steps in, and consummates their 
misery, by making the contract binding. The profes- 
sed object of this (and all other laws) is, the promotion 
of the happiness of the governed, to produce the great- | 
est amount of good to the greatest number ; and when | 
any law fails to accomplish this result, then it should | 
be abolished, and one be made that will accomplish it. | 
Is there any thing unreasonable inthis? Of what pos- 
sible benefit can any law be to any borly that fails to | 
accomplish the object which it is intended ! How does | 
the presentmarriage law produce ‘ the greatest amount | 
of good to the greatest number?” Can any one tell 
me in what manner the community as a whole, or any 
| portion of it, is benefitted ey compelling scores of men 
‘and women to live together as man and wife, w:0 ab- 
solutely detest each other? Does it make better citi- 
zens of them? Will their children, reared in one ot 
these “ little helis,’ (a dignified name for home with 
{such a father and mother,) be most likely to make good 
or bad citizens? 

But I am told, that if the law was abolished, the 
breaking up of families would become general and so- 
ciety too would be broken up. What an admission is 
this! That the law is the strongest motive that binds 
a mujority of the people together, and that were it not 
for the law, society would be broken up! Ifthe strong- 
est motive people have for llving together, is simply 
because the law compels them to, the sooner they se- 
parate, the better. No persons, whe ought to live to- | 
gether would be separated—law or no law. Those 
whom God hath joined together,” would not separate, 
law or no law; for such “ man cannot put asunder.” 
But the trouble lies farther back, and deeper down, 
than the law. If people would be happy, they must | 
be actuated by higher motives than most people are, in 
entering into the matrimonial connection. 

Society, (that portion of it that is married,) may be 
divided into four classes: Ist, That portion that marry 
to gratify their animal propensities ; 2d, Those that 
marry for money, or from the force of circumstances ; 
3d, Those who marry to please other people, common- 
ly called “ made matches ;’ 4th, those whom God hath 
joined together.” 

The first class referred to, are generally persons of 
strong passions, under bad subjection, or governed by a 
poor judgment and weak mind. They generally meet 
under the most exciting circumstances, at balls or par- 
ties, and fallin love in a incredible short space of 
ume. Their courtship as a matter of course is “ short 
and sweet.” Then comes the marriage ceremony, 
wound up with the invocation at the head of this 
article. Then comes the farce of the “honey moon,” 
afierwhich commences the tragedy of real life, or 
“The devil’s to pay at home.” Having heretofore 
seen eachother only under favorable circumstances, 
according to their narrow perception they have now 
just begun to realize that they are poorly calculated 
to make each other happy. They find they have no 
sympathy, the one for the other. Their tastes and 
dispositions are different. Whatone likes, the other 
dislikes ; what one craves, the other loathes. In short 
they find they are alike in but one respect, viz: they 
have concluded a matrimonia! bargain in which both 
have gotcheated. The husband, finding no sympathy 
at home, betakes himselt to the grog shop, where he is 
sure to find it. After lingering out a miserable exis- 
tence, the tragedy is concluded by the death of one or 
the other. So they perform their part, and go off the 
stage of life ; but they have thrown upon society a 
family ot ill-bred, ignorant children, to fill our prisons 
and poor houses, 

The second class, or those that marry for money, or 
| from the force of circumstances, is quite numerous, 
|}and the experience of every observing person goes to 
{confirm the fact that they are productive ofa vast deal 
jof misery. The man who weds for money ; has 
|no right to expect to be happy. In fact, it is not 
| the woman he married, but the money ; and wealth 








| will sometimes take wings and fly away; and when 
that is gone of course there is no longer any attraction. 
But their wealth, should they retain it, is generally a 
bone of contention, and, instead of producing the hap- 
piness they anticipated, produces nothing but misery. 
“ | neverknew,” says Mrs. Child, “a marriage express- 
ly for money, that did not end unhapily, yet managing 
| mothers,and heartless daughters, are continually play- 
ing the same unhappy game.” 

Again,ifa woman is unfortunate enough to get 
seduced, her seducer is required to marry her, however 
| much he may despice her, just as though the marrage 
| ceremony, performed just before or just after the child 

is born, wouldrenderit any the less illigitimate. In 
| case, however, he is wealthy, or has wealth at his 
disposal, the affair can be settled ; but the woman is 
| disgraced, If not, the minister is called in, and 
| reverently says,‘ What God has joined together, lei 
man put not assunder”—thus charging upon God what 
man recognized as crimnal. 

The third class are the “ made matches,” in which 
| persons are influenced to marry oltentimeés agains 
}their inclination. It is sometimes desirable that 
certain families, being wealthy, or respectable, should 
intermarry. ‘This is to be brought about by intrigue, 
and maneuvering. The young people are taught that 
| they must look high, and not marry any one that is 
jbeneath them. By this system of false education, 

young persons are often taught that no person can be 
respectable unless he is wealthy. Thus persons of 
easy disposition are induced to form connections with 
‘those whom they feel no regard for, ‘This course is 
more frqeuently adopted in what is called ‘* high lite.”’ 
‘It may be truly asserted, I think, that more misery 
exists among married people in high lite, than in the 
more humble walks; and it isattributable to the fact 
that there are more ** forced matches.” 

Such are the circumstances under which too many 
form the matrimonial connection. What wonder then 
| that we have so many miserable homes ! What won- 
der that licentiousness and intemperance prevail to so 
jalarming an extent? A large portion of crimes may 
be traced to unhappy homes. Men who have miserable 
homes become hardened and reckless, and are ready 
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|experetniy 


cted to prison, itisa heavy call 









home. Even death is p efera j under such 
circumstances. These connections once formed, it is 
next to impossible to get them set . If one of the 


parties commit adultry—ay act not generally commit- 
ted in present of witnesses, and therefore almost im- 
possible to be proved—but ifit can be proved in a 
court of justice, then a bill of divorce can be granted. 
Ifa man leave his tamily, and abscond to parts un- 
known, and neglect to provide for it, for a certain nnm- 
ber of years. then his wife ‘s at liberty to marry again. 
But a man may live with a woman, and commit all 
manner of outrages apon her, and she cannot rid her- 
self of him. There is many a poor woman in Lynn 
that had better be chained to a corps than the man she 
calls husband ; for then the grave would sooner put an 
end to her sufferings. T'o compel persons to live to- 
gether under such circumstances, is worse than down- 
right murder. God never joined such ones together ; 
and itis blasphemy to charge him with it. The devil 
ig them together, and man should put them asun- 
er. 

Bn leta man of character brenk through public 
sentiment, and free himselfin spite of the law and it 
produces a iremendeus sensation. He must be held 
up to scorn and ridicule, He is considered fair game 
for all the antiquated females, of both sexes, to fire at, 
who, having no business of their own to attend to, make 
it their solen business to look after other people’s. It 
is necessary that a separation or something of the 
kind take place occasionally. for the especial benefit 
of these beldames, if for nothingelse. Were this not 
the case, they might be compelled for the want of 
some better occupation, to devour each other like 
Kulkenney cats ; and what the final result would be, 
after they had completely, devoured each other, it is 
impossible to conjecture ; but if one so humble as 
myself may venture to express an opinion, it is, that 
we should be troubled with no more seperations, as the 
inilleapium would not be far off, aud when that comes 
all hearts will be made one. 

But to be serious ; no doubt many an honest, well- 
meaning persons is shocked at such an occurrence. 
They certainly have aright to be shocked, and to 
express their opinions. For my own part, | am 
shocked that there are so few seperations. When 


| people learn to separate when they find they cannot 


live peaceably together, we shall have a better state of 
society. 

But Lhave already written so much, that I shall 
barely be able to ailude to the fourth class mentioned at 
the commencement of this article, viz: “ those whom 
God hath joined together.” These are in fact the only 


| ones that are married : all the rest are sham marriages. 


As one portion live in a heil, the other live in a heaven. 
The one is the highest states of happiness it is possible 
for man and woman to attain ; the other, the lowest 
state of degradation. To those “ whom God hath 
joined together,” the future is but a continuation of the 
present. ‘Their heaven has conmenced on this earth. 
There is no strife or contention‘ as they journey 
through life ; but, as Allston says ; 


Trunk knit with trunk, and branch with branch entwined, 
Advancing still, more closely they are joined. 
OBSERVER 
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Lovis Bianc anp ALBERT.—* The weactionists, 
already,powerful, accused Louis Blane and Albert of 
agitatiang and attempting to trouble society. They 
sent in their resignations as President and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Luxembourg. 

“ No funds had been allowed them to facilitate a 
system of association between the working classes; 
whilst the national workshops, under the direction of 
M. Emile Thomas, and under the patronage of M. 
Marie, absorbed enormous sums, without any other 
result than the demoralisation of the citizens. 

“ Louis Blane was always strenuously opposed to 
these workshops, which employed fifteen thousand men 
at useless embankments ; his opposition, however, has 
not ptevented the responsibility of the national work- 
shops being thrown, most unjustly, upon his shoulders. 

“ He was also accused of living sumptuously at the 
Palace of the Luxembourg, notwithstanding that his 
expenses were so small that Mr Garnier Pagés 
though fitto address some observations to him and 
Albert on what he styled their parsimony. 

“ Neither of them spent, in truth, more than two 
francs and a half for their dinner 

«« It has the appearance ofa reflection upon your 
colleagues,’ said M. Garnier Pagés, ‘ and on the ex- 
penses they are obliged to incur.’ 

“« It is very well for you and your colleagues, who 
receive .bankers and milliopaires as guests at your 
table,’ Louis Blanc is reported to have replied, ‘to 
entertain handsomely, but I-—-constantly with work- 
men sitting opposite to me, who often stand in need 
of the commonnecessaries of life—1 could not, with- 
out insulting their misery, make a display of a sum- 
ptous table.” 

“A few days before the elections I was invited tofa 
dinner at M. Cremieux’s, where I found MM. Lamorici- 
ere Bedeau, Etiene Aiago, Louis Blanc, and Albert. J 
said to the last, that M. Grandmesnil had complained 
of the bad fare of the Luxembourg, asserting that the 
employes, kept a far better table’ 

‘«*]t is true,’ replied Albert,‘ we endeavom to live 
as simply as possible ; we could not find it in our 
hearts to live sumptnously when the people are suffer 
ing.’ ”"—From Cassidiere’s Memoirs of the Revolution 

TTS 

Erirapns ror tHe Living.—An eccentric oid gen- 
tleman, who dwells on the banks of the Tyne, has for 
several yearsenjoyed the company of his coffin and 
tombstone, the former made of mahogany, French 
polished, and resplendent with gilt ornaments, the 
latter, inscribed with his name, &c., and bearing an 
epitaph written by one who knows him well—to wit, 
It runs modestly thus :— 

Here lie the bones of an honest man; 
Imitate his virtues—7:f you can, 

Then to his memory be not unkind; 
Forget his faults ; to mercy be inclined. 


himself ? 


It igs a somewhat singular coincidence, and one 
which may appropriately be newspapered in the “ dead 
season,” that a farmer of the same name. at Bisbrook, 


was also a carrier, took it into his 
head to get into debt to the stonemason before dis- 
charging the debt of nature. ‘The reader shal! judge 
whether the Rutland waggoner or our 'l'ynesider is the 
better poet :— 

Here lies the body of Nathanie! —, 

Who never did no harm in the light nor the dark : 

But in his blessed horses taking great delicht, 

He often traveli’d with them by day and by night. 


Rutland, who 


Above these lines is a sculptured representation of a 
waggon and horse, with a turnpike gate and a green 
hedgerow, making the whole affair both poetical and 
picturesque. —Gateshead Observer. 
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‘on modern civitiaation. the se the i 
others’ rights fraud, fog’ spirit in ry 
r_ ess ture, and jeoremerchal sions, all tending to 
verish the laborer and \o render every condition insecure. 
Raliet is to come. and can only come from the new application 
o! Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
te social institutions, te commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wittiam Ecceny Cnannine. 











Fourierism in Congress. 

We have had the honor of being thoroughly abused 
on the floors of Congress. ‘Think of it, oh ye Trane 
scripts and Expresses who have so repeatedly averred 
that we are not known beyond the purlieus of New 
York! A learned member, a distinguished gentleman, 
an honorable representative at Washington has con- 
sumed several minutes of his valuable time in demon- 
strating the frightful iniquities of Fourierism! The 
assembled wisdom of the nation hath listened to the 
dalcet strains; the telegraph hath borne it on wings of 
lightning, to millions of constituents ; and sooner or 
later Mr. Cost Johnson’s mails, God willing, and no 
accident sets in, will bear it to other millions, from dis 
tant Maine to farthest Oregon. 

Yet, on second thought, have we a right to plume 
ourselves on this distinction? Is it, indeed, a distine 
ion at all, to be abused in congress? Do not the no- 
ile men who are congregated there abuse, pretty near- 
ly everything they touch, and especially the confidence 
of their constiteents? When they are in, they abuse 
the power of appointment, they abuse the privileges 
absurdly granted them by the laws; and they abuse, 
above all, the elastic properties of the public purse— 
and when they are outs, they abuse the government, 
the press and the people. It were a gross van:ty then. 
to suppose ourselves peculiarly complimented by any 
hard words that may issue from the mouth of a mem- 
ber of congress. We have been abused though, which 
shows that we are of some consequence ; one Turner, 
a person from the so very far west as never to have 
been heard of before, has given his ignorance un airing 
in the shape of an elaborate expression of his opinion 
on the merits of the Fourierites and their schemes, It 
occurred in this wise: the Honorable Horace Greeley, 
hanorable not by mere courtesy, as others are that we 
wot of —had the audacity one day, last week, to show 
through the columns of the Tribune, how the “ assem 
bled wisdgm” was in the habit of putting its hands into 
the public coffer, to the annual extent of sixty or seven - 
ty thousand dollars over and above the strict demands 
He paraded the names of the 
wise men; he set down what they ought to have in 


of equity and justice. 


one column—--and figured up what they really togk, in 
another, greatly swollen, column; the result of which 
was a terrific explosion of vehemence, upon his offend - 
ing head. Itseemed to be recognized as if by instinct, 
that the display amounted to an actuil charge of fraud : 
and that men so dignified and honorable should be even 
suspev:ed of peculating propensities, was a thing “ most 
tolerable and not to be endured.” But no one was 
more violently stirred up by the exposure, than the 
aforesaid Mr. Turner, who accordingly vented his 
wrath upon the guilty author of the libel, in the most 
approved style of wronged and indignant virtue—thus: 

“He wished now to read another extract to show 
this Editor was exceedingly patriotic, that he did not 
wish to injure ‘any live man, especially a Member of 
Congress. Perhaps he was under the influence of the 
sublime doctrines of Fourierism, that would destroy all 
the forms of society ; that would mix up men, women, 
and children, Indians, negroes, mulattoes and whites in 
one conglomerated mass; that would break down al! 
laws, and all the salutary restraints of society as at pre 
sent organized ; perhaps motives of this kind actuated 
the individual who penned these lites.” 

Mr. Greeley, who is here solemnly accused of the 
enormous crime of Fourierism, my defend himself as 
he can: we can on’y say that we h. v- no fear of his sink 
fog under it and if we might advise so great a prt- 
sonage as Mr. To nr, we sould add, that repeate: 
experiences in this ¢ mmunity, have shown that it i 
not always prudent to bring railing accusation in tha 
quarter. The “ member from New York,” has a way 
of working up his opponents which is not exceeding)y 
agreeable, at all times, and to all parties. Perhap: 
Tu ver will take the hnt? 

So fir, however, as the general subject is concerned 
we have a speech to nake, which is much briefer and 
quite as pointed as any congressional speech we hav: 
la ely read. 
gif as prefoundly innocent of all knowledge of the sub 


Iv is this: that Mr Turner proves him- 


ject he alludes to, as Mr. Greeley’s statement show: 
him to be liberal in the computation of mileage. Can 


we say more? 





Editorial Correspondence. 
Paris, Dec. 14, 1848 


Dear Frrenps:—Once more in Paris, afier two 
months in Germany, ‘The change is exhilarating to 
the phy-ical man,atleast. ‘The weather is like our In- 
dian summer, only brighter and more elastic, and afier 
the desolation of Vienna, the wintry torpor of Mu 
nich, and the mad of filthy Cologne, to come here is 


like coming to another planet. The City seems a: 


brilliant as the contre of she world onght to seem, and 
even with the agitation of the election, the stagnation 
of busine-s, the expectation and uncertainty of all the 
world, one can feel that this is indeed Paris. 

Diring these two months, Socinlism has gained 
steadily among the only class from which it can hope 
for recruits, the People. The Bourgeoisie are, of course, 


not to be converied, the cultivated class have long since 
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taken positions on one’s 
work is to reach an 
population. This 
men as Provpnon, 
fore hey address the publie tht 
the clubs. They reach the oe ' 
simple ideas catry conviction as they go. 
ansterians do not obtain so wide or 80. 
popularity, for the reason that the system 


othe ther, end nom 


more complex and less easy to be understood. They Doiemeriaetoens Schools of socialists, 


are, however, never chargeable with the violence of 
thought or manner, which is often attributed to the 
more popular writers and speakers. They fill a dif- 
ferent sphere in the movement to which all the apos- 
tles of Equality and Fraternity contribute in their way. 

During my absence, the Phalansterian congress, with 
its accompanying friendly reunions, took place. Had 
it been possible, I should have remained in Paris, im 
order to be present, but to stay would have been to 
give up seeing Germany. As far as the readers of the 
Harbinger are concerned, I regretted it the less, be- 
cause a friend from Boston was to be present, whose 
ready pen was to be felied on for a fresh and faithful 
account of the impressions and doings of the occasion. 
To his narrative, and to what you may have found in 
the Democratie, let me add, the chief points of the 
official report contained in the Phalansterian Bulletin, 
which has only just been issued. 

This Congress was an important event in the history 
of the Phalansterian cause. It was the first meeting 
held with a direct view to the realization of the theory. 
Hitherto the whole thought of the School had been de- 
Now they 
were assembled to deliberate upon the preliminaries, 
and the mode of itsapplication. After the meeting, 
consisting of a hundred and fifteen delegates, had been 
duly called to order, ConstpeRant opened the proceed- 
ings with the following speech : 


voted to the propagation of the doctrine. 


Srrecu or M. Consiperanr. 


“The symptoms of the decomposition of the old 
world are now making their appearance in all parts of 
Europe. Civilization is entering fully into the phase of 
decline, and its fall will only be more rapid because it 
hasbeen retarded. There is, then, more urgent rea- 
son than ever to occupy ourselves actively with the or- 
ganization of the new world, whose fermenting germs 
have not yet been able to pierce the t!.ick envelope of 
ignorance and unintelligent selfishness by which they 
are smothered. 

“France has arrived at the last term of political de- 
velopments ; after universal suffrage, nothing remains 
to be conquered in that field. The social development 
commenced some years since, now enters by necessity 
into the phase of full activity. Without doubt, the po- 
litical arena is still encumbered with a multitude of old 
prejudices and errors handed down from past ages, 
and is enveloped in the mists of ignorance. In this 
connection, some may aver that the revolution of Feb- 
ruary arrived somewhat too soon for the triumph of so- 
cial ideas to be easy. But, however that may be, the 
revolution has caused those ideas to make an immense 
advance, by placing society suddenly and unexpectedly 
in face of the problem to bé resolved. It is for social- 
ists to cast upon the selutions light enough to put an 
end to the alarm attached to the problem. 

“ Society at the present crisis is divided into two 
grand parties, those who are socialists, and those who 
arenot. Itis not necessary here to define these par- 
ues. 

“ We are socialists, because we believe in the ne- 
cessity and the possibility of a complete social reno- 
vation, on the basis of justice and truth. But we do 
not stop with this vague aspiration towards a better fu- 
ture. The view we hold asto the aggregate of the 
means to be employed in order to assure the transfor- 
mation ot the old world, constitutes the very essence 
of our doctrine, and givesus a special place in the 
midst of the Socialist camp. 

“ We cannot disguise to ourselves that while hope 
and faith in the future destinies of humanity, lively re- 
pulsion for existing iniquities, profound sympathy for 
sufferings engendered by misery, are a ground com- 
mon to allsocialists, the same agreement is far from 
existing when we approach the question of ways and 
And while we remain the firm allies of all 
whose eyes are turned toward the same end with our- 
selves, we ought carefully to avoid the confusion of our 
organic ideas with those of others. It is our duty to 
urge forward the grand socialist movement with all our 
forces, but at the same time so to define our position 
that every one may clearly know whither we are go- 
ing, What we aim at, what principles we represent, and 
by what means we propose to realize the application of 
these principles. 


means. 


“ In the midst of cireumstances so important, which 
may, at any moment, putthe Phalansterian School in 
a decisive position, we have felt the need of coming 
together, of confessing, of forming plans, and of mu- 
wually enlightening each other, Correspondence ceas- 
es to be sufficient, when events are rushing forward 
with such rapidity. It is necessary to agree upon a 
general sysiem of operations, of combining our efforts 
in order to increase their power, and it is for this pur- 
pose that we have convoked you to this fraternal Con- 
gress, which is designed to serve for a starting point in 
our last and most important campaign against the old 
world. 

“ We have little time, and much to do, and in order 
thatevery hour may be usefully employed, and the 


our friends from the departments, we will divide our- 
selves into four comumitiees, corresponding to the gen- 
eral subjects to be considered, which will presently be 





greatest possible benefit desived from the presence of 
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towards different religions, our external policy, &c. de. 

“ The second commission will have for its purpose 
the examination of questions of Guarantism. | 

“ The intervention of Phalansterians in the institu- 
tions of Guarantism, susceptible of immediate appli- 
cation is a matter of capital importance for the work 
of propagation. Civilization immediately precedes 
Guarantism in the order of social phases, and thence 
results a very lively aspiration on the part of civilizees 
for institutions of that order ; it is necessary to take 
advantage of this disposition, to lead minds towards 
ideas of association and solidarity. Thisis also ne- 
cessary for the reason that capital that could never be 
procured to assist in our work, which is much too far 
removed from the current of ordinary ideas, may be 
obtained for the foundation of institutions of this kind, 
whereby real ameliorations may be produced, not only 
without weakening in any way the proper forces of 
the School, but even sowing seeds, whose produce will 
hereafter strengthen them in proportion to the good 
produced. 

“The second committee will direct its attention es- 
pecially to the question of Entrepots of commerce and 
industry, a variety of the township counting-house 
which has been thoroughly studied by our friend Co- 
ianet of Lyons, and by him already put in the way of 
success. 

“ The third Commission will examine and seek out 
the means of organizing the. School, of augmenting 
its resources and means of action, of giving energy to 
the propagation, of extending and regulating the rela- 
tions among Phalansterians, of producing convergence 
and unity of effort, of maintaining the activity of Pha- 
lansterians in points where it already exists, and of 
provoking it in quarters where it is not yet aroused. It 
will have, in a word, toconsider the material organs 
indispensable to manifest the life of the School, and to 
put its ideas and wishes into action. 

“In these committees, as in the general meetings, 
we shall not lose sight of the completeness of our doc- 
trine, which permits us to tender a fraternal hand to 
sincere men of all parties, and all opinions. Our the- 
ory is that of the democracy in the full meaning of that 
word, but it is also that of reconciliation and award. 
We ought, then, if we know how to present in their 
true light our principles.and the consequences which 
flow from them, to give full satisfaction to the most 
radical democratic sentiments, without alarming any 
one. We ought to force upon the comprehension, 
even of the most blind and furious interests, that our 
solution of the social problem is the only one which 
can give them the legitimate satistaction to which they 
have a right, and procure for them a society impossi- 
ble in the actual condition of things. 

“To the lot of the fourth committee will fall the 
question most interesting to Phalansterians, the study 
of whatever concerns the realization, to the undertak- 
ing of which we have a well grenades hope of being 
speedily called. 

“ The supreme end of all the efforts of the School is 
to arrive at the experimental proof of the theory of 
Fourier, namely, labor rendered attractive by the se- 
rial organization. 

“ The last idea of Fourier,in connection with the 
realization of an idea which we have adopted, was that 
it was admirableo to commence the trial only with 
children, who will be much easier to direct than adults, 
and who, as they are still impelled by their natural at- 
tractions, vy! be themselves in some sor the teachers 
of their teachers ; the latter—and this is a point wor- 
thy of great attention—will stand in need of much sa- 
gacity of observation, not merely to employ might; 
but not to injure and break the natural forces of whose 
operation they, as yet, have only a theoretic know!l- 
edge. 

“ Nevertheless, the circumstances created by the 
revolution of February, have produced a modification 
in the plan which we had previously adopted and an- 
nounced. 

‘* Our intention was to make the trial of the series 
and of attractive industry by the organization of a min- 
iature Phalanstery, containing e popuiation of four hun- 
dred children, and the necessary number of adults, es- 
timated approximatively at one hundred and ten. Ai 
present, while we persist in the idea of commencing 
the realization by children. we give up the miniature 
phalanx. Our plan is as follows : 

** The obtaining by grant, purchase or lease, a traci 
of land sufficient for a model township of about 1800 
souls; the preparation of the plan ot the complete 
grand Phalanstery ; the construction of the wing des- 
tined for children, and of the rural buildings necessary 
for the series of children alone ; preparation of the 
branches of agriculture suitable for this first degree of 
the experment ; installation by successive detachment- 
and at points of time very near each other, of 400 
children, and the necessary number of adults. 

“ We have full confidence that by the end of the first 
campaign, dating from the day of the installation of 
the first detachment, the results obtained will be suffi- 
ciently striking to constitute the proof of the social! 
mechanism and of attractive Jabor, and in this eénfi 
dence we shail not hesitate to follow this first trial with, 
a demand, addressed either to the government or the 
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about to have together, we 
that we shall agree on every p 
of our meeting differs greatly from that of politica 
deliberative assemblies, where the parties have no sop 
of desire to arrive at an understanding, but rather i, 
contradict, to combat, and to conquer each othe, 
Amongst us, on the contrary, as long as a 

remains on any point, it is a proof that the question ig 
not completely stated, is not envisaged from a point of 
view sufficiently elevated to comprehend all the yay). 
eties of judgment that flow from the same source, ang 
we ought, then, to seek for the formula which shal] give 
general satisfaction. Such a formula is the only true 
one, because we are all thorough and sincere Phalang. 
terians, who desire one sole thing, the triumph of one 
idea, for the greatest good of all, including those who 
now repel them with the blindest violence,” 







Rerorts oF THe ComMITTesrs. 


The Committees having been formed, held each 
from five to seven sittings. The first report was from 
the Committee on General Policy, and was drawn up 
by M. Lavervanr. It was adopted in the Congress 
by acclamation. As it went to America in the Dem. 
ocratie Pacifique, some time since, I omit an analysis 
of its substance. The report on Guarantism was 
drawn up by M. E. Bourvon, and was received with 
equal satisfaction. It recommends the paying of great 
attention on the part of Phalansterians to guarantee 
institutions, advises measures for the introduction of g 
better system of general education, speaks, in a word, 
of associations of workmen, industrial armies, com. 
bined bakeries, commercial entrepots, and all of which 
it regards asthe means of building a bridge from the 
present to the future. s 

The report on the Organization of the School, was 
presented by M. Canracret. It begins by narrating 
the history of the Sehool, and goes back to the foun- 
dation of the Reforme Industrielle or the Phalanstere, 
the first journal devoted to the ideas. It was com. 
menced in 1832. Everything was then to be done 
There were no publications suited to common appre- 
hension, and no readers for them, had they existed: To 
procure subscribers, to keep the accounts, carry on the 
correspondence, manage the business, they had only a 
superannuated clerk. Fourier himself, accordingly, 
undertook a part of their duties; he laept the books and 
the lists of subscribers. The paper failed for want of 
means, and it was not till after the publication of sev- 
eral works, such as the “ Social Destiny,’’ and “ Word 
of Providence,” that it wasable to reappear, as it did 
in 1836, under the title of Za Phdlange. This was 
done by the sacrifices of a few Phalansterians, among 
whom was a woman, whose aid, says M. Cantagrel, 
was too great and too liberal to render it necessary for 
him to pronounce her name on that occasion ; it was, 
he said, on all their lips, as was the memory of her 
services in their hearts. For the information of our 
American friends, Tadd that this noble woman was 
Madame Crarisse Vicorevux, one of the few personal 
friends of Fourier. 


In 1840, reverses of fortune having rendered farther 
assistance from this quarter impossible, the editors of 
the paper made an appeal to all the receivers of the 
ideas. Among the very few persons who answered 
tnis appeal, was Mr. Arruur Youne, through whos 
munificence the journal was enabled to appear three 
times a week, which, says the-report, was somewhat 
in advance of the actual condition of the School, the 
cause not yet being capable of sustaining so frequenia 
publication. Then great efforts were made to obiaio 
subscribers, distribute. he paper in public places, 1 
augment the number of members of the School, and 
put them in connection with the journal. Still greater 
efforts were required to produce the legal and commet- 
cial organization of tbe centre, which took place June 
15, 1840. 


In 1843, Mr. Young was no longer able to continue 
his donations. The School had become greatly ¢% 
larged, but still did not furnish means enough to sv) 
port the paper. Asa desperate step, the editors I 
solved to change the publication from semi-weekly 
daily,and the Democratie Pacifique was commenced. 
This appeal was responded to, all the old subscriber 
gave in their adhesion to the new journal, and ‘he 
School entered upon a greater activity. New as 
tants were joined to the corps of laborers, circu!*™ 
were sent toall the friends of the cause, two mene 
of the Council travelled through the country [0 form 
affiliated groups in such cities as offered the neces*T 
Afier they were formed, some of thes 
groups rendered good service, others were w-lless, 0% 


elements. 


ing to the want of local activity. In general. howe 


er, as the pro agation grew strong in one point, | ll 
came feebler in another. “ In this labor of Sy-ip!! 

says the report,“‘we have been absorbed for filie  yo"™ 
and why? The faet that while they have acied ¥! 
a zeal which cannot be too much praised, ow f iends 
have, in many points, been wanting in that indrfa'2 


ble perseverance, that spirit which follows ity en! that 


. ‘ . . 4 al 
tenacity, of which, in default of other meri!. ¥° 
least hive given the example, and which alone co! & 
sure the success of a good couse.” 
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| “in 1845, and 
definite feosid aba 

“a agi Glin dont fication tm she in- 

werior organization of the School, and of the hindrances 

pat eal popgaion by the ministers of Louis 

- ConswERANT was compelled to close a 

of lectures at Megieres, was prevented from- 

at Rheims, and finally only Switzerland and 

remained open to him. Hennequin was 

followed from place to place by the despatches of the 

ministry, who even contemplated the suppression of 
the Democratie on account of its title and its purpose. 
At last came the revolution of February, which re- 

moved all these hindrances, 

The Committee then go on to propose that the Con- 
gress shonld be continued, as a yearly meeting of the 

representatives of the School, to be held as near the 
gth of April as possible. I translate an interesting 
paragrapa from this part of the report : 

« The Congress is an assembly of men, all of whom 
wish to come to an agreement upon the same subject. 
It cannot then desire by its arts to constrain any Pha- 
jansterian, and less than any other the men who 
holding in their hands the reins of the direction assume 
an immense moral responsibility. Iu order to be res- 
ponsible for one’s art, itis necessary to be free to per- 
form them. The Phalansterians cannot exercise upon 
the centre any other authority than that which it at- 
tempts to exercise on them, namely a moral and fra- 
ternal authority, and the sanction of such an authori- 
ty, can exist only in the attraction which each mem- 
ber of the School feels toward his brethren in belief, 
and hopes they can seek the certainty that their wish- 
es will be executed only in the confidence which their 
brothers of the centre inspire in them.” 

The report also proposes : 

That direct relations between the different sub cen- 
tres and groups should be rendered easy, and that to 
thatend the centre should prepare and send to all the 
groups and sub centres, lists of the correspondents of 
the School, and of all the Phalansterians who will con- 
sent that their names should be made public within the 
School, together with their professions in life. 

That the collection of the Rent should be made 
through the chiefs of groups for individuals, and through 
the chiefs of snb centres for groups. 

That the sub centres should keep stocks of books in 
order to supply the local bookstores of groups, and fa- 
vor their establishment. 

That the groups should organize as frequent meetings 
as possible amung Phalansterians, with a view to con- 
ference as tomeans of propagation, and with civilizes 
for the explanation of the theory. 

That a saloon for friendly reunions should be _provi- 
ded in each locality. 

That the Democratie and the Phalange should be 
kept up and generally the means of oral and written 

‘ propagation increased and strengthened. 

That Phalansterians should take an active share in 
the clubs, endeavor to interest the civil and religious 
authorities at their places of residence in institutions of 
Guarantism, engage in benevolent societies, especially 
those connected with Education and Peace, and con- 
sider themselves bound by word and conduct to teach 
the sentiment of respect for woman and her rights. 

The Committee on Realization approved the project 
of applying to the National Assembly for the whole or 
a part of the means necessary for the purpose, and 
wasin favor of beginning with children, and by suc- 
cessive detachments. It recommended the formation 
of a permanent committee for the preparation of doc- 
uments asto all the branches of industry, arts and sci- 
ences practised by members of the School or known 
by them, and that as soon as these documents were 
prepared, public competition shotid be opened for the 
furnishing of a complete desiga fora Phalanstery, and 
that a similar opportunity be given for the production 
of the definite projects of realization conceived by 
members of the School generally. The committee 
also expressed the wish that the School should. furnish 
the centre with the financial means necessary for the 
active study of ithe ways and means of realization. 

The permanent committee on Realization has since 
been formed! M,C. Bronier is at the head of it, the 
well known member of the centre, Daty, CANTAGREL, 
Doverty, Laverpant, Bureau, I. Buane and FRan- 
cHOT are connected with it, as are nearly all the mem- 
bers of the commitiee which prepared this last report, 
who reside ia Paris. It has already entered upon its 
duties. 

A proposition was also made to the congress for the 
establishinent of a special rent for the support of lec- 
lures: it was received with approbation, and will 

probably be.put into execution. 


Expenses AND INcomE. 


The amount of the expenses and income of the cen- 
tre has some interesting items. The composition of 
the Democratie cost for the expiring year nearly 
29,000 francs, the editorial department 19,000, the pa- 
Per, press work, and incidental expenses, 80,000. 
Ainong the incidental expenses were 33,000 franes 
The total expen- 


The 


Stamp tax paid to the government. 
ditures of the Journal office were 180,767 franes. 


Feceipts from subscriptions and advertisements were 
89,931, leaving a deficit of nearly 91,000 francs. This 
has been more than covered by resources previously 













_the smount of 00000. 


Winttedna tme 
| The expenses of the Phalange were 10,680 


waudevien aaa 
er same year, was 2,167 : 






wan increase 12,600. The*Almanae cost | 
and ‘brought in 3,600 : of this work the sale was above | ther premise my regret that the heat of debate has dri- 
20,000 copies. The eale of other books during the | Ven our friends to assume positions npon this delicate 
year was in all about 42,000 copies. Henwegutn’s | Subject, which if they were true, many who are prepa- 
“Love in the Phalanstery” sold 2,200, Renavp’s | ted to receive the truths of association, so far as they 
“ Solidarite” 1,800, Briancourr, 1,700, Gorssr’s | relate to industry and wealth, must utterly repudiate : 
“ Elementary Notions” 650, “ The New Incarnation,” | and also that the Harbinger should place itself in an 
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1k i upon propositions like these, that T 
nviction derived from a deeper experience 


600,“ Univetsal Unity,” 337, “New Industrial World, | equivocal attitude upon this question, disavowing any 


261, “ Four Movements” 223, &e. 


I mention these | ntention to attempt an immediate realization of Four- 


little details rather for the benefit of the old readers of | TH?’S theories on the relations of the sexes, while it de- 


the Harbinger who will see them with pleasure. 


Dory or PHALANSTERIANS. 


I translate the final words of the Bulletin: 

“Tt isg@ply by the most persevering efforts that the 
School can be kept in a posiuon to meet the events 
that are now rapidly appearing. In the circumstances 
through which we are passing, all who are blessed 
with faith and hope ought to labor together in the 
work of the future. The great law of solidarity com- 
mands devotion, even in the name of personal interest. 
When we have the plan of the edifice to be construct- 
ed, when materials exist, and need only to be brought 
together, no one should be affrighted in the presence 
Let us remember how far the revolution has 
carried forward our ideas in the short space of nine 
months, and go nm full of ardor and confidence. We 
have no longer the movement to provoke, but only to 
follow and direct.” 

These words we addressed to France, but they have 
a meaning in America also. 

Fraternal Salutations, 


of ruins. 


D. 





The Love Question. 

The following communication comes from a res- 
pected source, and we cheerfully give it place. In 
obedience to an intimation of the writer we submitted 
the manuscript to Y. S., who returns it to us with the 
accompanying note. ' 

“T cannot but think that jf G. F. T. had deferred 
writing till my controversy with A. E. F. had been 
concluded, he would have sent youa very different 
paper, since I have antic ipated the whole force of his 
argument. There is no need of any detailed reply un- 
der these circumstances to his paper, even if I had time 
for it. His preliminary statement of my position, ex- 
hibits a radical and needless misconception of it. Ihave 
shewn that adultery isa crime growing out of an imper- 
fect society or fellowship among men,a fellowship so im- 
perfect as to give a man an absolute property in the 
person of a woman, and vice versa, or a property irre- 
spective of the other’s will. I have further shown ac- 
cordingly that a true society or fellowship among men 
will infallibly abolish all this criminality, by abolishing 
all such absolute property in each other’s person among 
its subjects. When G. F. T., consequently, has any 
thing to offerin denial of these propositions, will be 
giadto meet him. For the ; resent I do not feel that he 
puts forward any claim upon me. 
ceeds from the sentimental point of view, the point of 
That is to say itis an appeal to 
the past experience of society, instead of the eternal 
principles of truth and justice. 
not as my feeling prompts, but in any ca-e my view of 


His argument pro- 
view of prejudice. 
I may assent to it or 
the scientific organization of the sexual relations will 


If G. F. T. would say anything 
to the purpose, he must show that this organization 


remain in statu quo. 


enjoins the exclusive bodily union of one man and one 
woman, without respect to any love relation between 
them. 
rightfully stands only in the continuance of this rela- 
tion, he agrees with me perfectly, and there is no con- 
troversy between us. nae 
For the Harbinger. 
I have read with interest the discussion in the Har- 
binger between “ Y.S.” and “A. E Without 


For if he admits that their bodily conjunction 


et 
wishing to interfere with the debate, or to express 
an opinion,as to which of the verbal propositions, in 
which the disputants have chosen to define their res- 
pective opinions, are logically true; I desire to inter- 
pose a few considerations upon the general subject, 
which have not been offered by either. 

If I do not misapprehend the position of “ Y. §.,” it 
may be stated in the following terms: 

Adultery is a violation of a conventional law of hu- 
man society, and not of an organic law of human na- 
ture. 

The true love relation between the sexes is one of 
entire bodily freedom. 

In a rightly organized condition of society, one man 
cannot have such an exclusive property in one woman, 
jhat it is an act criminal in itself for another man to 
share with him the Sexual intimacies. 

Adultery being the violation of a prescription, assert- 
ed by human law on account of the necessity of provi- 
ding for offspring, the prescription must Cease, as soon 
as, in the combined order, the off:pring of marriages 
shall come under the care and guardianship f the 
whole. In the true order of society, when all the re 
lations of society are true love relations, adultery would 
nét be possible, not because the act of extra-conjugal 
sexual intercourse would not be possible, and even 
permitted, but because such act would not violaie the 
obligations of a true marriage, which would leave the 
parties perfectly free from the claim of exclusive bod- 


ity fidelity. 








their abstract morality. 

My object in writing is to express my dissent from 
the propositions I have stated. I have not used the 
precise terms of “ Y. S.,” being obliged to cull his ideas 
from several letters, and a long and somewhat verbal! 
controversy ; if I misufderstand him, Iam glad of it— 
whether I do so or not, I may be permitted to express 
my Own opinions. 

To determine wh :ther foreign sexual commerce be 
a violation of the permanent law of marriage, it is ne- 
cessary to know what the nature of true marriage is. 
The statement,that marriage is a union where the par- 
ties retain their bodily freedom, is fallacious. It is false 
if it implies that there is or can be a will to exercise 
such freedom, so far as to enter into a spritual, intel- 
lectual, and physical intimacy, of the same character, 
during the subsistence of that union. It may be true, 
if it is at the same time conceded, that the law of abso- 
lute fidelity, becomes so written upon the heart, the 
desire, that it needs the sanction of no civil punishment, 
the safeguard of no public shame. 

To my own view, marriage is the permanent union 
of one man and one woman, having for its sanction 
mutual and exclusive affection, generated by such spir- 
itual, mental and physical adaptation as makes each 
the ideal and counterpart of the other. I say perma- 
neht, in distinction from capricious and temporary, 
without wishing, if I could, either to speculate or philo 
sophize upon the law of marriage, when one or both 
parties have passed into the spirit world. Exclusive- 
ness of affection and of all the spiritual and physical 
expressions and endearments of that affection is the 
permanent law of such marriage. In a state of imper- 
fect social culture, custom and the civil law, arbitrarily 
and in most instances, incongruously, imposes and re 
quires the exclusiveness ; but in a perfect state of the 
social relations, the affection itself asserts and maintains 
it. If these propositions are true it will follow, that the 
act of sexual intercourse with other than the wife or the 
husband, must be intrinsically wrong and criminal in 
its relation to an absolute law of human society, what- 
ever may be the sanctions or immunities of any existing 
municipal law or public senument. 

I can readily see, that as this subject embraces a bold 
criticism of the almost universal. code of different gov- 
ernments, of the general sentiments of mankind, and 
of the requirements of scriptural and traditional reli- 
gion—it will be illogical to draw arguments from any 
of these sources. The law of God must be found as it 
is written on the human heart, declared in human his- 
tory or taught in personal experience, there are perma- 
nent analogies in the creation which rightly apprehend- 
ed will also help us no little towards a discovery of the 
divine order. " 

I suspect that we are not yet sufficiently educated to 
enter upon this and some other subjects, left for a purer 
Only a few poetic souls have been able 
Sull 
fewer poetic lives have received its blessed experience. 


age to explore. 
to conceive the true love relation of the sexes. 


if any one attempt to teach, above ali, to organize, the 
true ideas of marriage, 
perience, I cannot help believing he is out of his sphere. 
It Fourier himself philosophizes on what he could ap 
preciate only externally and scientifically, he musi 
have been inspired indeed, to be able to affirm the 
whole truth upon the subject. 
acter of the great aggregate of actual marriages, many 
of them legal adulteries—unhallowed unions of what 


who has missed such an expe- 


The incongruous char 


God never united, could but give birth to a race of men, 
in whom no degree of education could correct the in- 
nate irregularity and excess of animal appetites. Al! 
observations derived from our own natures must be 
made with a just scientific allowance for this irregulari- 
ty. Among the ruins and eccentricities of the natural 
instincts we must determine their true powers and 
proper scope. 

« Y. §.” says nature affirms the universal congrui 
ty of every man for every woman. In the very con- 
formation of each. Now, it seems to me, the argu 
ment derived from physical conformation, on the whole, 
Whether: 


individau- 


helps the assertion of an exclusive marriage. 
the congruity was an exciusive one between 
als, or more general and promiscuous, the unity of the 
species would require a similar conformation ; so tha 
this of itself aids not at all towards a discovery ; 
it would seem, on the other hand, that the limits to th: 


while 


importunacy and potence of the natural instincts, as 
well as the terrible retributions eons«q vent upon excess, 
plainly denote, that the sexual relevancy is individual, 
and not promiscuous. Besides the general adaptation 
ot one sex to the other, there are varieties of com- 
plexion, texture, stature, strength, of all those minuter 
peculiarities, too subtle for analysis, which distinctly 
define each person among the myriads of the race. 


which, more than any other type and attribuies, be 


cvme adaptive and attractive to other individual pecu- 
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ciety to oe these tae 


and | of rank, of fashion, or convenience, have tended, no 
More elaborate and philosophical investigation, than 

be the basis of my own opinions. Jf Fourier 

If has tanght thus, in all deference to his genius, 

ust be permitted, humbly to dissent, and to believe 

ome of the sublimest principles of human nature 
escaped his research or consciousness. I must fur- 


doubt, to paralyze theee jnstinct® themselves. Law 
habitually disregarded, soon censes 10 assert its obli- 
gation. 

I will here hazard the speculation, that the meeting 
of beasts of prey, the pairing of birds, whose loves 
seem to be surrounded with all the eanetities of do- 
mestic life, is an analogy of the true sexaal relations of 
men. Among domestic animals, the horse, the swine, 
the dog, man’s sacrilegious hand has broken in upon 
the sanctities of their marringes, depraving their natu- 
ral instincts, disturbing the equilibrium, which nature 
makes in the numbers of the wales and females, and 
individuals, 









imposing the proereative office on a few 
which in successive generations has resulied in des- 
troying the unitary character of the several species, 80 
that one dog or swine scarcely more resembles another 
dog or swine, than each other. I should confess, how- 
ever, that this conjecture is based upon only the 


superficial observation ; and that analogies of a dif- 


most 


ferent character might be discovered among other spe- 
|¢ies. It is more fanciful than logical, and may be dis- 
missed with the bare allusion. 

The exclusiveness of marriage is affirmed in the very 
basis of marrage. 


not a 


sentiment of love, which is the 
What is love ? 


word to express so great a fact in 


It is unfortunate, that we have 


human nature, but 
that which at the same time is used to denote a princi- 
ple or affection as different from it, as is ambition, or 
anger. of the fact, that the 


practieal Anglo Saxon has known but little of a senti- 


It must be significant 


ment, for which the poetical Greek has a distinct name. 
Love, which is the 
nevolence, a general interest in our 


true basis of marriage, is not be- 
race ; nor triend- 
ship, an instinctive and intellectual sympathy with one 
or more of either sex ; neither is it a mere appetence 
for the opposite sex as such. It is a preference, a pas. 


sion, an affection towards one of the opposite sex. 


The foliation of plants is no more like their florescence, 
than is friendship or benevolence like love. [tis nota 
calculation, or process of thought ; it is not an effort of 
will, so much as the discovery and appreciation of a 
pre-existing harmony. Its individuality and exclusive- 


ness are its very nature, without which it ceases to be, 


becoming either friendship on the one hand, or lust on 
the other. 
! 

| Were it towards more than one, the passion would be- 


Its attraction is towards one and only one. 
come insane and monstrous, There may not be pow- 
ers of discrimination to discourse and indicate the log- 
ical difference between its object and a hundred other 
others 


known men or women, yet no one of those 


would any more fill its idea, and satisfy its want than 





would a flower or a crystal, a picture, or the sunset. 
| Its result is the marriage of two persons in their three- 
| fold nature, the sexual! in their spiritual, intellectual and 
| physical finding accord and delight in each other, Its 
 csnainienbly is the only one which can become subjec- 
tive, in which a being out of ourselves, can become 
part of ourselves. Its consummation, heralded as it 
is by the greatest physiea] changes, through which the 
body passes from birth to transition, is the birth of new 
affections, the opening of a new stage of life. It opens 


to our sympathy the spiritual life of another—in our si- 


| lent struggles against evil we have companionship— 


our aspirations afier truth and goodness, our prayers to 
God, no longer ascetic and solitaty, go up henceforth 
from united hearts. Instinetively it gives the mode of 
thought, the vein of humor, the peculiarity of charac- 
ter, indicated in the tone of voice, the manners, the 
gait, which are all ordinarily the theme of criticism 
and pleasantry, an indescribable charm, and attribute 
of ownness. Intelieciually, thought ceases to be so- 
liloquy or reverie, takiog the form of dialogue wherein 
a sweet-toned voice answers, or an unsecn angel lis- 
tens, inspiring with silence and earnest eyes ts phy- 
sieal expressions and endearments are the ultimate af 


the internal sentiment, without the sanction and 
impulse of that sen.iment only repulsive and abhorrent 
to all pure souls, [ts whole logical expression is a de- 
sire to give the whole of one’s-self to another, to ap- 
the whole of another to one’s-seif, 


propriate in all its 


internal and external intimaciesto break through the 


barriers of individuality, aud become one. 


Now is it possible to abstract the ultimate expres- 
sion of love from the sentiment, which dictates and 
sanctions it, and to use it alone for the purpose of plea- 
sure; and the human economy is so devised, (all the 
to pleasure.) that those 
deprived of its: merely sensual 


f the gases of the air 


natural functions ministering 


who do so cannot be 


gratification, The inhalation 


in re-piration is atealed with a subtle delight. It ig 
possible to stim ilnte thic se nsation, by ether or oxy- 
gen, and by that means to increase this delight. pat- 


ing and drinking are kept from neglect by the appetite 


tor food, but this 
funetion by alchohol or opium, producing sensations of 


it is po-sible to experiment upon 
ntoxication tar more exquisite 
food Just so the bodily functions of 
instruments of sensual experi- 


bute like the othe: 


mosgression of nature, 


than the ordinary gust 
f wholesome 
ove may become the 
mentation, excesses, the act is a rash 
# dangerous passage from the 
pheve of conservative and counter instincts, into a 
<phere where Gol has placed no checks, short of 
leath or the hileous diseases which precede it, an act 
which no sop'stry can gloss, no charm of sense can 


nake comely ant honest; its intrinsic sinfulness being 


wiitten even on aa insane heart, and graven on the 
very ruius of prostrate manhood 


Again, 


of fosing conjugial love, ts 


jetlou-y, which Swedenborg calls the fear 


both the excess and guard 
o the sentiment. In ananaly-ts of this we may learn 


sumething more of what right love chuo.es to assert, 
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tly asks new ossurances of 





lover is not satis 
must be assured that he will be loved to-morrow and 
wons of years hereafter. He asks for vows by the 


most sacred names, pledges the dearest ,and makes fab- | however 
ulous sacrifices ; endures great labors, takes the whole | qnily pressed upon a point where the 
wealth of his kindness to place his beloved under new | the best men where on the other side; without ventu- 
ing a defence not of a conventional morality but of an | 
which to his estimation is so great a ireasure, havnte | aheolute nad pemanent institution, the idea of which 


obligations to him. The fear of losing that affection, 


him continuaily. Hence the assurances given in ca- 
resses,books and words, are neither nonsensical or re- 
petitive, but are the necessary solace of jealousy, as 
well as the ever fresh expressions of an ever new af- 
fection. The pure soul can see nothing in the inter- 
course of the sexes bat an expression of the sentient 
of love. When, therefore, the hasband or the wile 
seeks or permits such intercourse, beyond the pale of 
the connubial tie, no assurance of words can satisfy 
the lover that it was all ‘ pour passer le tems,” a mere 
civility, not decoreusly declined, that the conjugal af- 


fection remained unimpaired. Nor ean it. be under 
stood, that it was one of the personal immunities open 
to both parties ; nor can any law or custom, or con- 


tract of the parties make it decent and acceptable, since 
such an agreement would pre-suppore the cessation of 
all that could be called true love. How, then, can bod- 
ily freedom, or in other words the surrender of that 
which is the very type aud expression Of the affection, 
which itis the whole care to gain and keep, consist 
with the nature of true marriage ! 

What as a mere historical phenomenon, must be 
thought, of the fact, that all traditional and inspired 
religions from the first have considered foreign sexual 
commerce among the married a sin, the aggregate o 
human codes, a crime, and the verdict of society in all 
ages, ashame. Certainly history could not thus con- 
vergelinto a single testimony in favor of a temporary 
and conventional arrangement. Then, too, are not all 
the actual exclusive marriages, among all civilized and 
uncivilized people, attempts to realize, or at least imi- 
tations of the true marrige, which has a place in the 
universal human idea? Are not the severe public laws, 
and fierce private hatreds,and dreadful retaliations which 
hedge the sanctities of the marriage bed confession, 
that the exclusiveness of the tie is a part of its very 
identity? Why is he who suffers sueh a wrong as that 
under discussion without retaliation deemed scarce leds 
Why does the 


viola- 


comtemptible than he who inflicts it. 
savage follow with deadly purpose the 
tor of the of his 


civilizee make the summary and mortal duel, to efface 


rights love? why does the 
in blood a villany to great too bear on his mind and hon- 
or | are we to believe that the secret poison or stiletto,the 
Turkish sack, the life long feuds and horrid resentments, 
by which men of different nations have sought to 
avenge themselves, were all to sustain a decent custom, 
or to keep up an arrangement for the proper care of 
offspring 2? “ Oredvt Judaeus Appella, &c.” 
Literature too, has, been greatly at fault in its sur- 
mise, as to one of the great laws of human society, if 
exclusive marriages, and only such, are not according 
to the true order. The love that in all ages has found 
expression in purity, melting the rough dissonance of 
uncouth language till it flowed out in harmonious song, 
the love that has breathed the passionate strains of 
music, and created and inspired the genius of painting 
and sculpture, if not alwaysa love sanctioned by an 
external marriage, has always been an exclusive love 
claiming for itself the God’s blessing upon an ideal 
We have always admired the 
Are we now to call her prude 


and genuine marriage. 
constancy of Penelope. 
because she respected the exclusive property of a tru- 
ant and not paticularly faithful husband, and did not 
throw herself into the armsof one or more of her 
urgent suitors, pressing the claim of a universal con- 
gruity ! Why must Margaret die, and Othello stab 
himself? “ There isa universal relevancy of every 
man for every woman.” There may be no Faust be- 
sides, but there are better men ; no Desdemona, but, 
ny number of women. What audience would listen. 
to a song on the stage full of genius and passion, or a 
midnight serenade upon the amorous gultar, if it were 
addressed to two or more diffe:ent mistresses ? To con 
fess the duplicity of love is to confess its falsity, ‘The 
universal sense of mankind as well as the very struc- 
Nay, 


we will not bear in ballads, or romances or dramas, 


ture of Language in this instance asserts this. 


even second loves, however false has been the first, in- 
sisting with poetic cruelty worse than the Hindoes, who 
burn only widows, letting widou ers escape, that all, 
whose loves have grown desperate, shall go hang or 
drown, or betake themselves to the army or the con- 
vent. A leaven of this feeling holds to account and de- 
mands apology for second marriages. 

If we trace the history of the progress of culture of 
the inter séxual relations of men,we find it to have pro- 
ceded from laxity, promiscuousness, and unrestraint, 
towards ehastity and exclusiveness. The rude passions 
of savage men could not bear the law which defines 
the rights of the civilized and cultivated. For many 
ages the restraint was applied only to women, the men, 
even the saints and devout of their times, being permit- 
ed polygamy or concubinage. Refined society and 
just laws now impose the restraint upon both sexes 
Has the world been approximating to, or receding from 
the true law ? 

Ihave thus attempted to sustain the argument of 
an exclusive marriage, asserting the law of entire bod- 
ily fidelity, from the physical constitution of man, from 
the character of the sentiment of love as it exists in 
our consciousness, or is exhibited in history and litera- 
wre. I am not of the class of those who are ready 
to hold uptheir hands in horror, at whatis merely 


scandalous, at what disturbs only the decent propriety, 


to know that be és loved now, he am 


7 


is all, that in the present order men cannot consent 
to modify or surrender, If associationism proposes at 
any future time a different law of marriage, before ac- 
cepting it we must be satisfied, that its practical adop- 
ion will not beget greater evils, than have ever been 
imputed to false mariages in past times, If it proposes 
to disregard that attachment, which makes the exclu- 
sive Jove of one person the inalienable property of an- 
other, we mustalso know how it proposes to heai brok- 
en hearts,and hush the din of discord and hate which 
jenlousy and defeated love engender. I would cheer- 
fully assent to all the criticism, whicheondemns the 
present order. I would heartily appreciate any 
institution, which should educate the passions of men 
and women, teach them to follow asa divine com- 
mand those chaste instincts and delicate sympathies 
which attract them to cach other, and to loath as 
inonstrous, Jegalized or illegal unions,that no true affin- 
ity sanctioned, If associationism proposes this, and 
can bring it to pass, it has solved a deep and important 
problem, but if it stands dismayed before this social 
enigma, or can give no better remedy for the domes- 
tic miseries, the reeking impunities, of many of the 
marriages of civilization than an institution of “Bay- 
aderes,” it may be received as a divine dispensation in 
Paris, perhaps in New York, but not so among the pure 
and chaste influences of our New England homes. 


tae 





A Reply to the Repository. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger: 


The momentous truths contained in this paragraph 
are so strikingly and clearly expressed, that even Mr. 
B. might comprehend them. In this paragraph it is 
distinctly stated 

1. That the goods and truths of the natural or ex- 
ternal man ought to be eubordinate to the affections of 
man’s love ; 

2. That these goods and truths are only so fur goods 
and truths as there is in them the Divine Principle ; 

3. That this Divine Principle is the affections of 
man’s love ; 

4. That the affections of man’s love are the inmost 
principle of man, and the soul of all things ; 

5. That the goods and truths of the external man, 
which have not the affections ot man’s love for an end, 
are withoui life from the Lord in them, they are dead 
things, yea, even evils ; and 

6. That they are dead and evil things, because they 
have man and the world for an end. 

Could Swedenborg state more explicitly than he does 
‘in this psragraph, that a work of art or industry, which 
does not typify av affection, or, as he terms it, which 
has not an affection for anend, isa dead and evil work? 
I may be commanded or impelled by necessity to make 
a pair of boots, although my natural task may lead me 
to entirely different industrial pursuits, and I may 
make the boots because commanded or impelled by 
necessity ; but such a work would be dead and des- 
tructive of the spirit, even if the boots should be ever 
so beautifully made; “ for,” says Swedenborg, in 
10660 of the Arc., “ every good is from God, and 
that which is not from God, is from man, and whatever 
is trom man, howsoever in the external form it may 
appear good, is‘still evil.” We have seen above, what 
Swedenborg means by the Divine in the goods and 
truths of the external man. The same truth is ex- 
pressed in No. 8480 of the Arc., where Swedenborg 
gives the tollowing explanation of the verse: And the 
men made a residue of it until the morning, “ thereby 
is signified abuse of God Divine; it is called abuse when 
what is alike exists in ultimates, but from a contrary 
origin ; good exists from a contrary origin, when from 
man, vot from the Lord, for the Lord is good itself, 
consequently he is ihe source of all good ; the good 
which is from Him, has in it whatis divine, thus it is 
good from the inmost and from the first esse ; but the 
geod which is from man, is not good, because man of 
himself is nothing but evil, hence the good which is 
from him, is in its first essence evil, although in the ex- 
treme form it may appear as good. The case herein 
is like that of flowers which are painted on a tablet, in 
comparison with flowers which grow in a garden; these 
latter flowers are beautiful from inmost principles, for 
the more interiorly they are opened, the more beauti- 
ful they are, but the flowers painted on a tablet, are 
beautiful only in an external form, and as to the inter- 
nal, they are nothing but clay and a heap of terrestrial 
parts lying in confusion.” Thus the aforesaid boots 
would be “an abuse of good divine,” if they existed 
by the command of a man, instead of being the result 
of a spontaneous and free affection. ‘ Ifany one from 
his own affections should infuse any thing into the 
mind of another, who had no affections of knowing 
and understanding as from himself, would the other 
receive it, yea, would he be able to receive it, would 
he not be as that which is called brate, or as a stock ?” 
(No. 76 of D. P.) 
| sive, not to Mr B., for he prefers self-compulsion to 
|free affection In No. 343 of M. and M., it is stated 

that spirits frequently try to lead infants to speak, but 
| that the infants resist this speaking as being evil and 
false, because it isnot from the Lord, that is, from 
heir own affection. 





This seems to be pretty conclu- 





But enough of all this discus- 


prehended 


a 


not, lings, Be. hppatipa yD aera mney : oo ihe 


des ae adh 


According to Mr. B., temptation-combats, 
one’s-self to do good and to speak trath,” (Are. 1937), 
“ compelling one’s-self to do good, to obey the things 
which the Lord has comrdanded,” etc., are equivalent 
to a tame submission to the duties which bappen to be 
imposed upon us in the world ; whereas, in reality, 
nothing could be farther from the mind of Sweden- 
borg than sucha false interpretation of those great 
truths. Swedenborg meant the very contrary of what 
Mr. B. would fain have us believe he did mean. Swed- 
enborg meant resistance to all dead and evil works, 
of which abundant definitions have been furnished io 
the preceeding paragraphs. Swedenborg teaches that 
that we must regard our affections as ends in perform- 
ing works of industry and art, and that our daty 
to resist with might and main any one who would im- 
pose upon us the necessity of working for a man, or for 
any thing except our inborn affections. In No. 10272 
of the Article, it has been shown that the affections of 
man’s love constitute the Divine principle in the works 
which man performs, and that unless this Divine prin- 
eiple is present, the works are dead and evil; it issuch 
works, Mr. B., that man ought to resist ; resistance to 
such dead and evil works are the temptation-combats 
spoken of in the Article. Even infants have to under- 
go such temptation-combats in the spiritual world, as 
may be seen from No. 363 of M. and M: “The spirits 
that were with me, (Swedenborg), could not refrain 
from leading them (the infants) to speak ; such desire 
is innate in spirits; but it was as often observed that 
the infants resisted, not being willing so to speak ; the 
rosistance and repugnance, which was wide a species 
of indiguation, [ have often perceived. And when any 
liberty of speaking was given them, they said only that 
it ig not so. Ihave been instructed that such is the 
temptation of infants, in order that they may learn and 
get accustomed not only to resist what is false and 
evil, but also that they may not think, speak and act 
from afiother, consequently that they may not suffer 
themselves to be led by any other than the Lord 
alone.” The object of ‘ temptation-combats is to se- 
cure the orderly development of the love-principle.— 
Temptation-combats mean the revolutionary principle. 
Such temptation-combats are now taking place all 
over the world. ‘The nationsare rising in their might 
to crush the false and evil despotism by which their 
liberty has been pressed down. According to Mr. 
B’s understanding of temptation-combats, duty re- 
quires of the nations in France and Germany, to sub- 
mit to the hellish order which hasbeen imposed upon 
them, rather than to rise in arms for the conquest of 
sacred and inalienable rights. Ob, Mr. B.,how much 
you have yet to learn of those whom you affect to 
scorn ! 

The very thing, conscience, with which Mr. B.s 
conception of duty is identical, see in how little respect 
it is held by Swedenborg. Read No. 895 of the Are., 
where Swedenborg speaks of the nature and origin of 
conscience. Conscience, according to Swedenborg, is 
a thing belonging exclusively to the man of the spirit- 
ual church, which is the old church, the church in 
which we now live. Conscience, io the spiritual man, 
supplies the place of perception, or that permanent in- 
spiration or instinctive perception of goodnese and 
truth which make it impossible for the man of the most 
ancient or celestial church to act or think contrary to 
the laws of Divine Love and Wisdom. “ The man of 
the most ancient church had revelations, whereby he 
was initiated from his iafancy into the pérception of 
things good and true ; but whereas they were sown in 
his voluntary part, he had a perception of innumerable 
things, without new ivstryction, so that from one gen- 
eral, he was acquainted with singulars and particulars 
from the Lord ; which at this day must be first learnt, 
and thereby known, and yet it is not possible to acquir 
the knowledge of scarcely a thousandth part ; for the 
man of the spiritual church knows nothing but what he 
learns, and what he thus knows, he retains and believes 
to be true ; nay, if he learns what is false, and this is 









impressed upon him as being true, he also believes it, 
because he has no other perception but that it is so, 
since he is so persuaded.” ‘This state of mind is, by 
Swedenborg, designated conscience, for he goes on to 
say: “ They who have conscience, by virtue thereof 
have a kind of dictate, but only such as to suggest a 
thing to be true, because they have thus heard and 
learnt it; this forms their conscience, as may appear 
from the case of thousands who have a conscience of 
what is false.” And yet it is of this conscience that 
Mr. B. ex, ects it will lead man to salvation, of this 
conscience, which is a characterisiic of the man of the 
spiritual church in which the world now lives, and of 
which Swedenborg says in No. 5,365 of the Are., 
‘that in the world at this day i is altogether un- 
known that spiritual good is, and still less that good 
and truth form a marriage with each other, and thai 
in this marriage is heaven, and that they who are in it, 
are in wisdom and intelligence, and that they possess 
satisfactions and happiness with on indefinite and inex- 
pressible variety, whereot even a single one is not 
known to the world ; hence neither dues the world 
acknowledge or believe that such a marriage exists, 
when yet it is heaven itself, or the very heavenly joy 
of which so much is spoken in the church.” What saves 
man, Mr. B.? No 7761 of the Are. will tell you: “Dis- 
tinction ought carefully to be made between spiritual 










































































































is expressed jn No. 772 of the Are: Steaniibeans 
dient briefly to explain how the case. is with good i, 
which are truths; he who knows the formation of 
good from truths, knows the veriest arcana of heaven, 
for he knows the arcana of the formation of man aney 
that is, of the formation of heaven or of the Lord, 
kingdom with him: all Christian good or spiritua 
good has in it the truths of faith, for the quality of tha, 
good is from the truths which are of faith ; the good 
which has not its quality from the truths which are of 
faith, is not Christian good, but is natural good, whic 
does not give eternal life ; the reason is because naty. 
ral good has in it only natural life ; which life is yo, 
unlike the life of beasts, for they also are in good when 
they are tame ; but beasts cannot receive spiritual |ife. 
hence it is evident that spiritual life is only acquired 
by the truths of faith.” Hence it may be seen that, 
meek temperament, passive obedience and the like, 4, 
not save man, hor is man saved by curbing his pas. 
sions, for he then only becomes like a tame beast ; he 
can only be saved by a state of good which is from the 
truths of faith, Now Mr. B. ought to know what 
Swedenborg means by faith ; If he does not know it, 
I will tell him. “ Faith is nothing but a Corrupier of 
traths shining in the human mind.” See No. 347 of 
True Christ. Theol. And No. 111 of Apocalypse re. 
verted: “ By faith is not meant that which exists in 
the Church at this day, but Divine Truth, because faith 
is of trath and truth is of faith ; nothing else is under. 
stood by faith in heaven, nor by the faith of God in 
the Word ; hence it is that faith and truth are expres- 
sed in the Hebrew language by one and the saine word, 
and are called Amuna.” According to Mr. B., faith 
means to believe that Swedenborg was illumined ; jy; 
according to Swedenborg, faith means Divine ‘Tru, 
independent of his own personal illumination ; provi- 
ded a thing is true that is sufficient to make it a thing 
of faith, whether it come from Swedenborg or any 
body else, through illumination or by induction. More. 
over, according to No. 10 of D. P. “ Good, in the 
angels of heaven and in men of the earth, is not good 
in itself, except so far as it is united to truth, and tru) 
is not trath in itself, except so far as it isunited to good. 
In order to good being good in itself, and truth being 
truth in itself, they must make one in the recipien: 
which is an angel of heaven, and a man of thee arth,” 
Now, abstractly speaking, it is a good thing to know 
several languages, and get, if I individually am no 
possessed of, the affection of knowing them, thai 
knowledge, if it were to be imposed upon me by man’: 
authority, would be to me a state of evil and the false. 
For, according to No. 4348 of the Arc.,“ whatsoever 
proceeds from the will, is called good ; for the essential 
of the will is love and thence affection ; and all tha 
which is done from love and its affection, is named 
good.” Asa corollary to this proposition it necessarily 
follows, that whatsoever does not proceed from the 
will, but is imposed upon by authority, is not called 
good, but evil. Again we read in No. 8352 of the 
Are: “ What a man loves has relation to the good ap- 
pertaining to him, and what instructs him concerning 
good and thereby joins itself with good, has relation 
to truth.” From this proposition it likewise follows 
that what a man does not love has relation to evi 
which does not appertain to him and therefore has to 
be imposed upon him by man’s command ; and whe 
instructs him concerning that evil and thereby joins i'- 
self with it, has relation to false. Thus if a child 
were to be forced to study a science or language wit- 
out the affection of knowing, it would be forced inw 
tne marriage of evil and the false, although the study 
of that science or language might, with many other 
children be a marriage of the good and true. Many 
persons are fond of naval service, and feel quite # 
home in the rigging of @ three-master or on a quariet 
deck ; but how would you feel, Mr. B., if you shouid 
be pressed into the naval service by the rude hand of 
power! Would you feel married to goodness and 
truth or to evil and the false?) And what would be 
your duty, sir, if you were placed in the dilemma o 
either allowing that service to be imposed upon you, 
or paying for your resistance with death ® Your dut! 
would be to die rather than to submit to that horrible 
matilation of your soul. You would have to figh!4 
temptation—combat in the sense in which Swede 
borg understands it, a combat for your soul’s inmost 
life which was assaulted by evil and the false Such 
temptation-combats are fought by all those who ani 
iously and ardently seek to lead a life in harmony wi) 
their affections, and such temptation-combats are mort 
particularly fought by the reformers of the world, an4, 
in the New Church, by those who have undertakes 
the apparently Herculean task of showing to the sel- 
constituted members of that Church that they 
merely a representative body, that they have failed 
perceive the scientific universality of Swedenborg* 
teachings, and that they are engaged in the very ‘hing 
which has been so signally condemned by our Savioul. 
of putting a new piece upon an old garment and filling 
uew wine into an old barrel. Ali the technicailu® 
and definitions of the old church have been retained 
by the New. 
the same things in the New as well as the old Chure? 
The same sentimental moralism which has weigh 


Duty, virtue, goodness, mean enurely ' 
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And yet Swedenborg shows usand | 
he understands by @ man’s good and a man’s truth. 
« Whateoever proceeds from the will, is called good ; 
for the essential of the will is love and thence affec- 
tion; and all that which is done from love and its af- 
fection is named good.” (No. 4337 of the Are). 
« What a man loves has relation to the good apper- 
taining t@ him, and what instructs him concerning 
good, aud thereby joins itself with good, has relation 
to truth.” (No 8352 of the Arc.) “ What is use- 
ful to man, this to him is true ; and what is useless is 
not true.” (No.9103 of the Arc.). “ Man’s love is 
the end of all things appertaining to him, for what he 
joves, that he thinks, that he concludes upon, and that 
he does, consequently he has it for his end. Wisdom 
js the cause, for man, or his love which is his end, seeks 
for means in his understanding by which he may ar- 
rive at his end, thus he consults his wisdom, and those 
means constitute the instrumental cause ; that use is 
the effect appears without explanation. But the love 
in one man is not the same as in another, so neither is 
wisdom in one the same as in another, therefore neith- 
eris use ; and forasmuch as these three are homogene- 
ous, it follows, that such asthe love is in man, such is 
the wisdom, and such is the use. W~ use the term 
wisdom, but hereby is meant that which is of his under- 
standing.” 
(To be Continued.) 

AF TREE EN OR OL IES TI IS UBER Soe 


ART REVIEW. 


Music in Boston. 

The present winter shows a musical revival in this 
city, and of the kind which we may well call orthodox, 
or genuine. Never has Boston enjoyed such an out- 
pouring of the highest kind of music. There has been 
no opera to draw all musical support into the channels 
of fashion and of dazzling dramatic excitement. The 
genuine love of music proper—a love nourished in 
past years by Handel's oratorios and Beethoven’s sym. 
phonies, since driven out by the more novel fascina- 
tions of the Italian Opera, just as the tide of Rossini- 
ism for a time drove out Beethoven from Vienna in his 
own lite-time—again has room to follow out its tend- 
ency, and gratify itself in its own way. The Musical 
Societies are all actively in the field, with higher aims, 
larger means andeager patronage. Such is the pub- 
lie appetite, and such the attraction offered, that the 
Melodeon has been thronged more than half the eve- 
nings of the week. Madam Bisnor has had her over- 
flowing triumphs ; Gune’L’s band has filled the ‘« extra 
nights” ; and Harton has helped them all, more than 
he has helped himself, except in establishing for him- 
self the character of a most pure and classic artist, a 
most courteous and generous man.* Let us briefly re- 
view the potable doings of the three weeks ending 
with the old year, which have formed a very complete 
litle cycle, led in by the 








: Musica, Funp Soctery. 
, This is properly the Boston Orchestra, composed of 
| the resident musicians, numbering some fifiy active 
members, who take the business of concert giving into 
' their own hands, and thus become their own employ- 
ers. They have entered into a league, not only of 
i Art, but, to some extent, also of fraternity: that is, 
they play not only to improve and gratify the taste for 
, music, but also to accumulate a Beuwefit Fund for the 
relief of suffering members and their family, They 
' too, in their small way, are illustrating the new era of 
\ Mutual Guarantism : necessity and common sense 
' have taught them so much of the conservative wisdom 
: of Socialism. And who does not wish them success ? 
d And what a guarantee it is to the public of good music 
if thoroughly rehearsed! The honor of their institution 
4 sumulates each one ; they carry a corporate enthusiasm 
. ato their work, such as they could not feel in playing 
j for hire for any entrepreneur ; and it has already told 
. well in the improved style of their seleetions and per- 
' formance. 
e First Concert, Dec. 9th.—Beethoven’s Seventh 
a Symphony, and Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, 
‘ formed the first and solid half of the banquet. 
‘ It was with an appetite that we sat down again to 
5 one of * the nine symphonies,” after hungering for them 
. van for several years. And not one of them is grand- 
b tr, lovelier, more satisfying than the Seventh. Foran 
e tnalysis of it, we must refer the reader to Vol. 1, page 
i, 188 of the Harbinger. It was performed this time 
. with a good degree of unity and light and shade. 
¢ The orchestra numbered forty-six instruments, with 
a ® very fair Proportion of stringed ; and generally well 
0 subordinated, To this was needed only a little more 
's M elasticny, of nervous energy and sympathetic fire 
é ann very complete. it was rather a correct 
:. "an inspired performance. Heaviness, lack of vi- 
g ity, of thorough animation, is and always has been 
s F ‘00 much the tendency of the orchestra here ; having 
4 ‘earned ‘o subdue the acute momentum of mere physi- 
y a having acquired delicacy and grace and 
, ‘nation, we trust that they will not be slow to 


poe the positive inspiration of the great music 
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ent ofthe performance fn question: 
endelssohn’s Concerto (the piano forte a principal, 
part) was exquisitely played by Mr. Harto. Every 
point was perfectly brought out ; every difficulty was 
so gracefully surmounted that it flowed by youa con- 
tinuous whole, like moving water, which is: still the 
same, whether it ripple over the rocks in quaint em- 
phatie figures, or glide serenely smooth, reflecting the 
skies, or gathered into massive harmonies goes thun- 
dering down in stunning cascade. No classic perform- 
ance was ever more successfol ; the orchestra, catch- 
ing his spirit accompanied with life as well as with ac- 
curacy: and the thronged house applauded and enco- 
red. 

The second part a lighter dessert, consisted of Adam’s 
overture to Le Roid’ Yoetat, a thoroughly modern 
French affair, remindiug us of some of Sue’s or Victor 
Hugo’s sque nocturnal scenesin the streets of Pa- 
ris; and of Auber’s overture, La Strene, opening with 
some dignity, but eoon bewitched, rather than inspirit- 
ed, intoa danc: like triviality. There were solos: showy 
variation pieces, of course,—for the violin and for the 
oboe ; and Mr. Harton sang “O, ruddier than the 
cherry,” from Handal’s Aeis and Galatea. We knew 
not which most to admire, his graceful accompani 
ment, or the masterly manner in which he carried on 
Handel’s exceedingly difficult roulades. There was 
no drag about it; if Handei were always sung in that 
way, no oue would call his musie dull and old-fashion- 
ed. Of course, Mr. Harton was nor let off, without 
some of his inimitable humor. 

Second Concert, Dec. 30th.—This time Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C minor, (See Harbinger Vol. 1, p. 154.) 
was given, afd in a very admirable manner. A Quin- 
tette, too, of Beethoven’s, one of his earlier works. 
was played in his infallible style by Mr. Harron, with 
the picturesque accompaniment, or rather conversa- 
tion, of oboe, clarionet, horn and bassoon. The two 
latter instruments rather mumbled their remarks, 
though we are sire Beethoven called them into coun- 
cil to say weighty things. The composition, sonata 
form, with three movements,—was of an animated, 
buoyant, cheerful character, alternating to deep tender- 
nessin the Andante, the melody of which was much 
like Balti, Calti, in Don Jnan. 

- Madam Bisuor sang her brilliont Rondo Fioale from 
L’Elisir D'Amore ; the passionately imploring song 
from Robert Le Diable, and a ballad or two :--with 
wonderful power, off course, yet evidently suffering 
from intense exertions of the night preceding, and even 
deviating occasionally from true pitch—greatest singer 
as she is, notwithstanding. The tendency of her 
voice is sharp, its strength lying wholly in the upper 
register: her habit is to sing to an instrument tuned 
higher than the concert pitch, and any neglect of this 
condition may naturally betray her at times into the 
accident referred to. ‘I'wo or three of Mr. Harron’s 
musical humors, and a military overture (which we 
ask his pardon for coupling in the same sentence with 
him,) by Halevy, were the spice of the entertain- 
ment, which, as a whole aimed high and bit the mark. 
Puitnarmonic Sociery. 

We have chronicled the progress of this society in 
past seasons. Last winter it was silent, but the open- 
ing of its sixth season, on Dec. 9th, was a brilliant oc- 
casion, making the vast hall of Tremont Temple to 
overflow. 

The sphere which the Philharmonic has assumed 
and successfully filled, is that of “ Monster Concerts,” 
of ministering to the public in bringing together great 
combinations of talent, and ensuring several splendid 
festivals in the course of a winter, on a scale too for- 
midable for individual enterprise. With zealous agents, 
who have the popular pulse, (a good musical term, 
that), and with the habit of vast audiences, no expense 
is spared to engage the most distinguished artists, 
many of whom have thus made their first’ appearance 
in Boston. Such an engagement guarantees a profit- 
able visit to any artist who may come. At the same 
time, it is but justto say that the style and character 
of the music at these concerts has been steadily rising 
toa higher standard, carrying the taste of the multi- 
tude along with it. 

On this occasion, Joser Gune’t and his band made 
their first appearance in the city. They performed 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream overture, 
with wonderful spiritand delicacy. Their other selec- 
tions were not of a lofty order, but finished, graceful 
and lively. We shall take another occasion to speak 
more fully of this band. 

Mapame Anna Bisuor sang a difficult Cavatina of 
Meyerbeer, and another of Mercadanta, with most | 
triumphant success; also her delicious “Bayadere,” 
song “ John Anderson,” and the “ Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.” Commend us to her ballad singing, spite of | 
critics who thiuk it is not homely enough, or simple | 
enough, or whatever they may please to term it. To 
our mind, in her singing of these songs, she pours out 
the very heart’s wine of their beauty, and it is worth 
being poured into her golden chalice. Does she re- 
Not unless the blush and the 












































fine them too much ! 
aroma of the rose are too refined. 

Richarp Horrman, the young pianist, played Thal- | 
berg’s Grand Caprice on La Somnambula, and Thal- | 
berg’s Lucia di Lammermvor,—vot so effectively as 
we have heard him, owing, doubtless to the deadened 
vibration of the crowded and ill-constructed room, shi 


\ _ This took piace on Saturday, the 


| ot the Friends of Association in Philadelphia, held the 7th day 


3 ine 
: aa nt j 
23d, and should 
been the greatConcert of she season. In the 
imount of solid classic music presented, it was so ; bat 
‘musical public of Boston owed it to themselves, as 
well as to a superior artist, whose obliging courtesy is 
equal to his acknowledged merit, to turn out in full 
foree on such an occasion, All the musical profession, 
ever eager to honor one who has given them such ex- 
amples of the true spirit and style of art, the Musical 
Fund Orchestra and the Honde! and Haydn Choru 
volunteered their aid. Yet some 500 only, availed 
themselves of so rare a chance to hear good music, and 
unite in a testimony of respect to one of the truest) 
artists who has been among us. 

Mr. Hatton has something of a Handel’s healthy 
strength, and manifold, rejoicing, ready faculty, with 
the deep musica] culture of a German. Whatever he 
does he does thoroughly and witha grace. There is 
no humbug, no pretension, no nonsense about him. 
He seems brim-full of music and humanity. He ent- 
ers heartily into every performance, from a very love 
of it, and if it be with others, he mingles freely, aiding | 
now one and now another part of a chorus, magnetiz- 
ing and directing the orchestra, encouraging the omid, | 
strengthening the uncertain, eager for the collective | 
success, and not solely for his owu exclusive exhibition 








On this occasion the Mendelssohn Concert was| 
performed again, and was another triumph. But the | 
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“PROSPECTUS 

18 work is conducted of Littell’s Museum o 

Foreign Literature, abide wie fav received by the 
public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as and appears 
so often, we not give and freshness to it by many 
things which were excluded by a month’s delay, but, while thus 
extending our and gathering a greater and more att) ac- 
tive variety, are able so to increasethe solid and substantial part 
of our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to satis- 
fy thq wants of the American reader. 

elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, 

tay ;bie boom potatiogl Comments icc highly woumght teles, ond 
t Jommenta: ies, y wroug es, 
vivid descriptions of rural and mneunneaie ; and the con. 
tributions to Literature, History, and Common Life, by the se- 
gacious Renee sparkling Kramimer, the judicious Athen- 
eum, the busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Christian 
Observer—these are intermixed with the milltary and Naval re- 
miniscences of the United Service, and with the best articles 
of the Dublin University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, /ins- 
worth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ admi- 
rable Journal We do not consider it beneath our dignity to 
borrow wit and wisdom from Pnnch; and when we think it 
good enough muke useot the thunder of The Times. We shall 
nereaseour variety by importations from the eontinent of Eu 
rope, and trom thenew growth of the British colonies. 

Whe steamship has bronght Kurope Asia, and Afiica, into 
our veighborhood, and will greatly multiply our connections, as 
merchants, travellers, pw! politicians, with all parts of the 
world ; so that much more than ever it now becomes every in 
telligent American to be informed of the condition and changes 
of foreign countries, And this is not only because of their 


| nearer connection with ourselves, but because the nations secm 


to be hastening, through arapid process of change, to some 
new state of things, which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voy ages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter tor our selections ; and. in gen 
eral, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our read 
ers with the great departmentof Foreign affairs, without entire 
ly neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all who 
wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress of the 


| movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers and I‘hysicians—io 
men of business and men of lersure—it is still a stronger object 


to make it attractive and usefulto their wives andchiliren. We 
believe that we can thus do some good in our day and genera- 
tion ; and hope to make the work indispensable in every well- 


great novelty of the evening wasa “ Grand Choral | informed family. We say indispensable, because in this day of 


Fantasia” of Beethoven, being properly a Piano Forte | 
Concert, accompanied by a double orchest?a; and in 
the end by a great chorus of voices. On thése oeca- 
sions it suppressed much for want of adequate rehear- 
sal, but not so much as to obscure the marvellous 
beauty and truly Beethovenish character of the com- | 
position. It is in a pastoral style,cheerful and sunny 
for the most part, but crossed by shadows of such sad- 
ness and unrest as prove that it isa very deep and ear- 
nest soul’s communion with nature. 
said to have come to him in a walk through the fields. 
The little melody, first hinted by the violins, seems to 
haunt his mind through the whole of it ; it leads him 
onand on in pursuit of some inly whispered divine 
hope, till, finally, all human voices are summoned in to 
sympathize. This little melody, so very simple, yet so 
peculiarly hisown, is almost that which he married to 
‘Sceiller’s world-chorus of “ Joy” in his stupendous 
“Choral Sympathy.” His themes were real inspira- 
tions, which he cherished with a religious constancy, 
fruitfully renewing themselves, not mechanically re- 
peated, more than once in his mind and eomposition. 
An admirable serious overture of Kalliwoda’s, intro- 
duced the Concert, written in the highest style of art 
purely in the rich old ecclesiastical harmonies, and sug- 
gesting reminiscences ot Weber and Beethoven. The 
Hallelujah chorus trom the “ Mount of Olives,” closed 
the whole, sublimely. 
Mr. Hatton introduced two songs of his own com- 
posing—one, a characteristic ‘Christmas Sleigh Ride” 
song, to words by C. F. Hoffman; the other, Dr 
Holmes’ pathetic “ Ballad of the Oysterman.’ The 
humor of this last was exquisitely fine. Mr. H’s com- 
ic singing, while it is of the most grotesque and free 
is tlways refined. 


There is even a modesty about it , 
ithas no coarse vanity of cheap applause ; it never 
drags him down; he keeps always gracefully above it 
which is the true moral attitude of humor ; you can 
laugh till laughter becomes weeping, with a good con- 
science, losing no respect for the man, or for yourselves. 


Then the infinite wealth of piano jorte accompani- | 
| ment, with which he invests it, and makes it al; pictw- | 


T th js| and promptly attended to. 

The thought Toinsure regularity n mailing the work, orders should be 
} 
| 


cheap literature it is not possible to guard against the influx ot 
what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, in any other way then 
by furnishing a sufficient supply of ahealthy character. The 
mental and moral appetite must be gratified 

We hope that, “ by winnowing the wheat from the chaff,” by 
providing abundantly for the imagination, and by a large col- 


| leetion of Biography, Voyages and Travels, History, and more 


solid matter, we may produce a work which shall be popular, 
while at the same time it will aspfre to raise the standard of 
public taste. 

TERMS. 

The Living Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & 
Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston, Price, 
twelve and a half cents a number, or six dollars a year, in ad 
vance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 


addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
Clubs. paying a year inadvance, will be supplied as follows: 
Four copies for ; . . $20 
Nine copies for ; é . ‘ 40 
Twelve copies for . ° . ° 50 

Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand- 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, or a 
dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cea.ts ; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance 
their value. 

AGENCIES 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will le allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted reierences. 

POSTAGE 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of three 
sheets and is rated as a pamphiet, at four anda half cents. Bnt 
when sent Without the cover, it comes within the defination of 
a newspaper given in the jaw, and cannot legally be one 
with more than newspaper postage, one and a half cents. e 
add the defiintion alluded to: 

A newspaper is * any printed publication, issued in numbers, 
consisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intelli- 
gence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 
For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is pyt up 
in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers, In 
this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison with other 
works, containing in each part double the matter of any of the 
Quarterlies, But we recommend the week'y numbers, as 
fresher and tuller of life. Postage on the Monthly pert is about 
fourteen cents. The volumes are pub/fshed quarterly, each 
| volume containing as much matter as a Quarterly Review gives 
in eighteen months. 

{u7- Published at six dollars a year. by 

nols E. LITTELL &CO., Boston. 





BR.TISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


QUBSURIBE early while the terms arelow! Republication 
bW of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Bleck 
wood's Edinburgh Magwzine 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York ,immediate 








| resque, showing at the same time a fine culture, by the | ly on their arrival by the British steamers, ina be#utiful « lear 


| many little tit-bits of classic rusic. which come so 
| softly to, his finger’s ends on those occasions. 


We shail con- | 
tinue this notice next week, when we shall go back to 
chronicle the triumphs of Madame Bisnor, and the 
Christmas performances of the “ Messiah,” by the Han 


| 
del and Haydn Society. 





Here we must stop for the present. 


> We have had several musical publications on 
hand for some ume, waiting for leisure to examine 


them. We hope to notice them next week. 


_ 


| A settlement of colored free persons has been commen 
ced at \\ est Florence, Oneida Co. A letter for the editor 
of the Star, states that the place selected has a fine suil, is 
weil timbered, and that 13) lots have been sold, on which 
buildings are to be erected. Mechanics are in demand. 
The coivred people of this city should turn their attention 
to this new field of operation. 
LL | 
MEETINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA UNION 
AND ITS GROUPS, 


ve Philadelphia Union of Associationists was formed, and 
iis Constituuien and By-Laws were adopted at a Meeting 


of April 1847, the Anniversary of the Birth oi Fourier Persons 
of either sex, whether resident in Philadelphia or ot, who are 
interested in and friendly to this cause, which is believed to be 
the highest, because comprehensive, of ail causes, are invited 
to attend and participate in its proceedings. The Regular Mee'- 
ings of the Union are held at (he Hall ,week!)y , throughout each 
year, on Tusspay Evenings, at 8 o'clock, from the Ist of April 
to the ist of October, and at half past 7 o clock irom the Ist of 
October to the istof April. The Regular meetings ot the 
Groups are held weekly thr wghout each year, on Monpay 
Eveniugs, at the same place and hours 


THE WOMAN'S ASSOCIATIVE UNION 
W ILL re-open their Sales-room on Monday .December | 1th 
at No. 69 High Street. 

Useiul and fancy articles, books of the Associative School, 
and refreshments can be obtained at the room, which will be 
opened every day from eleven till two o’clock. 

Orders received for various kinds of taucy work, knitting, 





exira effort to overcome which, injured the equipoisc 
and lightness of bis playing,—but yet with extraordi- 
nary power, 


embroilery, marking, floweg painting, paper work, copying 
and translating. 

instruction will be given by members of the Union, in mysic, | 
vocal aud instrumental, drawing, painting and writing | 
Boston, Nev, tith. 1848 noi8 \ 


| type,on fine white poper, and are faithful copies of the origi 


| nals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile of the 
Edinburgh edition : 


They embrace the views of the three grat parties in Eng 
land—Tory, Whig and Ricical Blackwood” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are ‘lor, ; the Edinburg) Review” Whig, 


and the ‘Westminster Review” Radical the “North British 
Review” is more of a religious character, having been original. 
y edited by Dr. Chalmers, «nd now, since his death, being con. 
ucted by his son-in-law, Dr Hanna, associsted with Sir. David 


Brewster Its literary character is of the v ery highest order. 
Prices of 1-49, (if subscribed for early.) 

For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 

For any two ss 500 ss 

For anv three “ 700 “ 

For all four of the ” 800 és 

For Black wood’s Magazine, 3 00 “ 

For Blackwood and three Reviews 9 00 " 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 0 “s 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

Cunssine —Four copies of any or all the above works will 
be reat to one address on payment of the regular subscription 
for tnree— he fourth copy being gratis 

Eaary Corirs —A late arrangement with the British publish 
ers of Black wood’s Mogavine secures to us earl) sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any portion > it can be reprinted 
imany ofthe American Journals, For this «nd other advante§ 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so iarge a consideration, 
hat we may be compelled to raise the ‘price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat “subse ibe early while the price is low!” 


Remittances and communications should be always addressed 
post pail or franked, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO, 
Dec. 9. 79 Fulton st, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION, 

The Executive Committee of the AMERicax Union oF 
AssociaTionists have taken an office at Nu. Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will herea!ter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to whieh place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement. are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit theig 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St.. New York 





PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. 
A NEW supply of Sariain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier 
A\so, @ steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, forsale » 
the HARBINGER OFFICE, 
au {9 NO. ¥, Dpruce street. 
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or THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


L. The name of this society shall be the Americas 
Untoy oF AssociaTio sists. 

All members of Affiliated U 
tributorsty the funds of the tel Union to whieh 
they belong, are the members of the American Union, 
oakea such, may participate in the deliberations of the 


who are regular eon- 





Aunual Conveation, but are not entitied to vote, aulese| New Church. 4 vol. 8 vo 


they shall be delegates to such Ounavention. 

No tocal Union shall be recognized » Affiliated, which 
does not male an annual payment of ut least twelve dol- 
lars, to the Troasurer of the A:merican Union. 


IL. Tts purpose shall be the establishinent o. an order 
of Suciety b. sed ona system of 


Joint-Stock Property : 
Co-operative Labor; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integrai Education ; 

Unrry or INTEREsTs : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the) 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 


+ + ; 
sia strate Be kag ee? 
ro ae ae ri eed 


NASSAU STREET, NI Ww YOR 


Hind & , 
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| of their inhabitants. Cam 


rd $15 


tion of Babylon. Cambric,44 cents, 


"he Wo Eang Boctrine athe New Chih, bang io 


the White 





orse ; faith, and Lite. Neat Os 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly 

True Christian Pastaleor oe, the sae Theology o! the 
. Cambric, ¢2. 

the Last Judgement andthe Destruc 








A Treatise concerning 


On the Earths in our Solar system ; together with an account 
44 cents. 

On ihe Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

= ‘Treatise on the —— Love a the Sinetee tlie aan 

‘The Wisdom of els concerning Diy e 
vine Wisdom. oa conte. 

The \Visdom of Angelsconcerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Goverument 1s regulated, €24 cents. 

_ Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 60 

A /'reatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being Relation of 
Things seen and heard. i2mo. 75 cents. 

A summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Bouks of the Old ‘Testament, and of the Psalms, 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrinesof the New Church, 
12} cents 

he Nature ofthe L[ntercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 


6} cents. 
he, PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things, 2 vols. 


IfI. Its Method of operation shall be the appointment | g7 45. 


of agents, che sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub- 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated So 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, aad in every way di 
fusing the Prineiples of Association, and preparing ior 
their practical app ication. 

The funds of the Union shall cousivt of a Rent Fund, to | 
be coinposed of the stated weekly coutributions irom Af 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made for the purpose, — | 
the principal of whieh sail be reguiarly invested by | 
lrastees appointed by the Executive Committee, wntil 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of th Cuion, 
at a regular necting, and the interest in the mean tithe | 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the | 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annual Convertion of this Society shall be held 


at such time and place as may be design ted by the Exee- | by Prof. Bush, 


utive Committee. The said Convention shall be compos 
edof otficers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding jour | 
frum each Union, aud three other delegates elected at 
large trom each Union, provided, ‘hatin case any dele- 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice | 
President, Foreign Corresponding Seeretary, Domestic 
Correspouding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Preasur- 
er, and Seven Directors. | 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ex officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Oi- 


Pe & 


‘Lhe tconomy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols $7 25. 
Prinviples of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 voi $3 26. 
Ouilines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 
latet by Wilkinson, $i 87. 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1, <= and 3do. each No. 
Hivrogly phic Key, do 5) cents. 
‘Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the,Physical Sci- 
ences. #2 
Also the coliateral works, 
Barrett's Lectures. 1 vol, 12 mo. $! 
Nobie’s Appeal. { vol. 12 mo, i 
Noble’s Pleuary Inspiration, 1 
1 
1 


44 cents. 


ess 


Dictionary of Correspondence. 25 
Bush's Reply to Woods. 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 75 
Documents concerning Swedenborg.g' 37 
Crissold’s Letters. 62 
Parson’s Essay s. 50 
Mesmer and swedenborg. a2 
Guardian Angels. 44 


The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
$3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 
139 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 


De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS, 
BOYLE are Authors and sole Publishers 


of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYVIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 


mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a Hifling ex 
pense. 


First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page ot easy monosy |- 
ables, writtenin the rhonoyraphic characters, intended to be 

sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach fer hun- 
dred, * “$1 00 


ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall | Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 


constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be veld during | 
the first week of each month, by order of the President | 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
manaugemento! the Union; and shall have power to fill 


occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


Vi. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds oi the members 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HO (ACE GREELEY, President, 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, tnordian Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MAR’ US SPRING, New York, 
CHARLES A.DANA, « \ 
0. MACDANIEL, “ 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. $ Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., «| 

W. H. CHAN NING, Boston.“ | 

J. 5. DWIGHT, ) 


Affiliated Unions, 
BOSTON, 


WittiaM H. Cuanniye, President, 

J. Burrexriertp, Vice President, 
Anna Q. T. Pacsons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. B rump, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
CatvinBrowy, Treasurer. 


J.W ALcoTT, / 
B own, 
e Hitorera. 


CaLvi. 


Directors. 
Canon 5 


Organized, November, 1846. 
21 Females. 


Members 58 37 Males 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Jxmes Kay, President. 

Jonny Sartaiy, Vice President. 

James Setters, Jr., Cor. Secretary and Librarian. 

A, W. Harrison, R cording S eretaryand Treasurer 

Patcuat Cogains, (hief of the Group of Practical 
Affairs. 

Evizasetu Brackwe., Chief of the Group of Social 
*Culture. 

Wiviiay Exper, Chief of tie Group of Indoctrina 
tion. 


Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 
Females. 


31 Males, 12 


PROVIDENCE, RL 


Joseen J. Cooke, President. 

P. W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Jou. L. Crarke, Seerctary. 
Srepsen WenstTer, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1547. Members 3). 


Treasurers. 


Lowell, Mass. - - Wa. T. G. Pierce 
New Bedford, Mass. - - - Cras. H. Corrix, 
Springfield, “ - - G.W. Swazev. 
Newburyport, “ - - Rev. E. A. Eato,. 
Amesbury, * . - - Rev. 8. C. Hrwirt, 
Mattapoisett, “ . ° - J. D. Sturvevanr. 
Nantucket, « - - - 


Mary Poor. 
Dr. J. 5. Ew: @ 


Baogor, ‘ ‘ine, 
Pittsford, Vermont, 


Clarendon, + « - - C, Woopnovuse. 
Braadon, as - - - G. W. WaLkKeEn. 
Middlebury, “ - : - 

New York,N Y. J.T. Warre. 
Albany, “ - - - Tarpean Tow \seEnp. 
Westmorland, N. Y. - - 

Utiea, “ - - 

King’s Ferry, “ - -* 

Pittsburgh, Pa. - - James Nicto.st 
Wheeling, Va. - - - Wan. McDiarmap. 
Ciaciunati, Ohio, - J.B. Reese. 


Creeseo, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuase. 


| 
| 


| 





| 
| 


condensed view of the art The principal use that Phonogra- 
phers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in w riuing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 

Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
vosi\ion of Phonography, intended for the use of schools,and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Limen, . a 0 50) 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive i 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 

enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 

inen, ° 0 37) 
{iG- From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simple al 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. 11, for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 

- - - 050 

Primary Phenotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, tor mail- 
ing, ’ Paths ‘ . 012 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the sm 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers anJ 
lecturers, 0 50 

The First, Second md Third Numbers of the Phono, raphic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used in the most contracted style of Phono raphic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of (*honography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P, 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - 012 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 


he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & ti 


A. F. Boyle. 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one: It represents the sounds 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 


Price, - - 0 5 


| former, there is no classification of the sounds, while m the 


Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘he conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a know ledge of Phonogra- 
phy aud Phonotypy Another great difference, and an impor- 


| tantone to teachers, is its price—only Fitty cents,—while no 
| other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 


than TWo DOLLARs. 


| The .dnglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 


num, . $2 0 


and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Versons living in any part ot the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of (he «bove works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract fromthe Post Office Laws :— 
* Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United states.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail. but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, PO express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters communications, &e., must be post raip. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the successof which 
is consequently considered by them to be afleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled te exact the same terms from others. We k no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, thet ifthe amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enier it wpon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonggraphy or Phonotppy sutti- 
sient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than PIve potians, ANDREWS & BOYLE, 


FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN | 
| WORKS. 
RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
| borgian writings, alvertived in the Harbinger, will be 
| prompily attended to on the receipt ef a remittance to the 
| HARBINGER OFFICE, 

m25 No. 9 Spruce street 
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Auflage. Leipzig, 1846. $1 31. 














Hoek, Dr. W.—Dr. Martin. Luthers ruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Héneschriften der ee Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 
tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten u ber Joh. 


13—1. 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 87—I. 24, 31. 
$1 50, 


lin, 1847. 


Humboldt, A.v—Kosmos. Entwurf einer phy: en Welt- 
beschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 37}. 
Kahnis, Lio. K. A.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Hale,1846. $1 $i: 
Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde—Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constuntin dem Grossen, Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermebrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. 6. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu. Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Biatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 
Umrisse zu Goetifes Werken in 92 Blatt in Saahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May, #1 75, 
Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich 
ten. $3. 
Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectunische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebentalis vor 
raethig. 
Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlunug. 
HELMICH & CO., 
421 Broadway. 
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THE DAGUERREOTYPE @ 
AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY ; 
A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France and Germany. 


ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 
American Public with a faithful view of ali the noblest ef- 
forts made in the great worid of Europea, Literature, present- 


jing a series of striking pictures of the constantly—varying as- 


pect of public affairs, of the state ot the public taste, and the 
vent of public opinion, in the most refi;,edand intellectual coun~ 
tries of Europe—embracing political articles, chosen without 
Party bias, and with sole reference to their importance—essa) s 
on a variety of subjects—notices of geographical discoveries, 
voy ages and travels—biography anJ history —and a he 
able tales, now and then, \o beguile the tedium of a weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books pubjished in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with original ar- 
ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance. 

The same editorial pen that of one of the Editors (familiar from 
| a long residence on the Continext of Europe, with the language 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continue to enrich 
the work with weil executed translations from the leading Ger- 
man and French Peodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 





the work from all others, and constitated one of the most at- 
tractive features of this miscellany. 

The first Number of the 3d Volume will be published imme- 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the regular tra_.smis-ion of the work. Thesuccessive Numbers 
wilt appear on the 2d and ith Saturdays of every month.— 
Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 
ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consis\ing 
of at least 60@ pages, and containing besides original matter, the 
most interesting productions of the best foreign writers of the 


| 


day. 

Tense :—The price of subscription will be Three Dovlarsa 
year, always payable in advance. 

Avencies, tor increasing the circulation of the work, will be 
established in all important places in the Union, and a liberai 
compensation allowed. Appications, with references, are in- 
vit 

To Clergy men, or others, who will procure for us four 
subscribers, and send us $12, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 
one year. 

As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by turnishing the 
first and second volumes at $175 each, in handsome binding. 
The vols. will always be boundin uniform style, so that sub- 
scribers who may cesire it may have the opportunity of ex- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 
them bound, at a trifling advance 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 





WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 

LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
ECKER, Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 
Bunsen, Aegy pten’s Stele in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung i-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1544, $8 70. 
Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende 2d mit Kuplern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 1845- Gebunden $7. 
Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 
Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit22 feinen Stahls- 
chen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 
Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4, Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1846. $2 50. 
; Laurent, Geschichte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847, 
1 50. 
Menzel, Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tege 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Bvende. Siuttgard, Is43. $4. Eleg. ge 
bunden $5. 
Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche uns ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3Au'g Berlin, $44. $2 ov. 
Rotteck, allgemeine \ eltgeschic hte 
| Ausgabe mit stahlstichen, Braunschweig 
Dieselbe mit der Forisetz: ng von Hermes, $10 
Rotteck, allgememe Weltgeschichre. ‘it Zugrundiegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Autg Sturt 
gard, 1846. $1 75. 


{ Baende. 15 Original 
ir4d—37. $5 Sti, 


Wirth, die Geschichte der Deatschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 


1846. $3 
Dasselbe Werk in Eimem gr 
Emmishofen, 142. $4. 
Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 87] cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. ao 


Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 





TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH, 


UST Published and for sale at the 





the writings of Emanuel Swedenberg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 


“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
in respect 10 the great hope of social regen. 
The whole book is bathed in eloquence an eloquence 
which flowing spontancously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reater, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service it we mistake not, to both the classes of 


borg and Fourier, 
eration. 


readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 


gians and Associationists,by exhibiting tothe ore the scientific 


busis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 2th. m 18. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 
OF THE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 


SERIES of six concerts will be given onthe pjan of for- 


mer years, in Boston once a fortnight, commencing abou 
the ‘stof January, and a langer room will be provided, 


ted to three hund: ed 


The subscription lists will remain open until December 16th, 
at G. P. Reed’s Music Store, ‘Ticknor & Co’s Bookstore, and at 


Mr. Chickering’s Piano Forte Factory. 
The first viclin will be held by 
Piano Forte by RICHARD HOFFMAN. d2 
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Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the Kew Church, as indicated in 


As, however, the Quartet! absolutely requires a small room for 
its best mu _ ical effect, the number of tickets is necessarily limi- 
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A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophe. 
eal Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 


is. 
“tyhe Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church 
1. dg cents. 
he Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and ty, 
Body. 6} cents 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS, 
The Principia, or first principles of uatural things ; 2 yo), 
7 26 ; 
$ The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 26. 
Principles of Chemistry, wiih cther Treatises ; 1 vol ($3 95, 
Outlines of a Vhijosophical Argument upon the Lufipite 
translated by Wilkin-on. $1 87. : 
Posthumous Tracts, No. ;; 2 and 3 do., each No. 44 cents 
Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents, 
Misceilaneons Observations,connected with the Physica; Sci- 
ences. $2. 
Also ts Collateral Works, Tracts, &o. 
Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
12 School street, Boston, 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

7 next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences jp 

this Institution on the first Monday im November, anu cor 
tinues four months. which is immediately after sucereded 4 
the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues joy; 
months. A gratuitous preliminary course commences op the 
first Monday in October, and continues one month. 

FACULTY. 


4arm. 





Tick 

B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surgery roe 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapeutics 

And Botany. s. sks oh of che He cs cote ese 1t 00 
J. H.O iver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,. . , lum 
W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine. 10 © 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases o! . 

pio ae rr 10 
J.R. Buchanav, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 

Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, .... .. 100 


T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- 
thee Of Medicines . oo 6 sic le cee s ckeeee soe 10 
Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation fee 
$10. Demonstrators Ticket, $5—optional. One hundred do! 
lars paid on or betore the first Monday in November next, will be 
received as payment in full for the entire tuition of one student 
- Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except- 


The course of instruction embraces a full ayd thorough pre 
Sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much a. 
ditiona] matter not imperted in any other institution, viz : recert 
and important discoveries in phy siology, beari: g wpor divg: cow 
and practice - a more thorough and practical system of Mav 
ria Medica and Vharmacy—aida relormeed system of practice 
based upon extensive experience and scientific research, w hich 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general depletion 
and to treat with success many medical and surgical cases, thet 
baffie the usual] resourcesof medicine. Six or sever leciure 
and examinations will be given daily. Candidates oi giacue 
tion, in addition to the preliminary time of stucy, must have « 
tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (‘he 
last of which must be in this Institute,) or one course after fow 
years’ practice. 

The Institute was chartered in /845.—The classes in attend 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows : 1845 6,*/- 
1946-7, 127—1947-8, 220. It is expected thet in tyo or thre 
years its classes wil be among the largest in the United States 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
be enlarged in 1849, sufticient for the reception of 900 or | 


em 

tters upon business or soliciting information, must be o 
dress to the undersigned, (post paid.) Notes of solvent Banke 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received ic 
pa) ment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at irom $! 


to $3 per week. 
T.V. MORROW, M.D., 
Dean of the Faculty 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1848. aul3 





RUDOLPH GARRI 

FOREIGN BUOKSELLER, © Astor HOUSE, 

Barclay Street, New York. 

pnw leave to inform his friends and the public that his # 

rangements for the s' y and cheap importation of foreig 
books are now unrivalied in this country, and that orders @ 
trusted to his care will meet with immediate attention. Ore 
are sent to Europe by every Sleamer, and returns obtained by 
next German Sieamer, thus limiting the time required for filing 
any order to from two fo three months. He feels bound toexpr™ 
his thanks to his numerous friends for the ample encourge 
ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justify their conf 
dence by the most punciual and faithful discharge of bis oblige 
tions. 

List of Recent Importations. 

J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und de 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler, ? 
vols. 8vo, with 4 maps. Bremen, 1848 Sewed, $3. 

F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichie 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kircblicb? 
und bu: geriiche Verhaltnisse yon der Zeit des Schmalkel 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 163)-1598. 1st vo 
Svo. Bremen, 1S48. Sewed, $2 2. ; 
A very important work on the important period of the™ 

teenth century. ; 

Dr. K. W. Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seine: psychologische ™ 
socialen Bedeutung erlauiert durch KrankengeschichteD- is 
vel, 8vo. Bremen, 1548. Sewed, $1 78. : 

G. ~~ Viamisch-Belgien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1948. Sew 
ed, $3. 

A very superior work on Belgium with regard to its orig® 
historical development, politicel and socis! movements, 
arts, language, &e. &c. 

Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften hereuss® 
v Dr G Oclsuer-Monmorque. 1 vol. 8vo. Bremen, * 
Sewed, $i 75. _ 
Half of these interesting memoirs are written in the Free 

language. 

Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. 0¢ 
Monmorque, l2mo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. 

A very spirited .inii Slavery Book. a” 
C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Beende, 1 vol. Die X* 

der der Fyem: e. 2d vol. Real and Ideal. Bremen, 1343. *** 

ed, $2 50. 

One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving 2 ™ 
than passing notice. Te 
Catalogues ancient and modern, and all bibliographical - 
mation regarding Germany, France and the North o! Europ 

are, on application, readily furnished by 

RUDOLI'—H GARRIGUE, ost 
s23 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New Yor’ _ 


»|snet 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. |. 
R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New orb. wn 
al Avent tor the Central Home pa‘hic Pharmec) *”*) 
sic for the United States, respectfully imforms the Hom@o?*’ 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has al¥ *!")) 
hand a good assortmer( of Homeopathie Medicines in coPl 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and riture ee 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this country 20 
rope. us 
ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY: ..« 
Avion and Christianity, urging the pec’ boot! 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brother® 
and Unity. By H.H, Van Amringe. Price 19} ¢t*- 
For sale at the f 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 


No. 9 Spruce stre” 


m 26 
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